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aoe XH ERE is not a nation in the 
Of TF univerfe, how barbarous and 
Meek unpolithed foever it may be, 
but what has fome arts peculiar to jt 
felf. If the wants of mankind are ya- 
ried by different climates,-there are al- 
fo various productions which offer toex- 
ercife their induftry upon. One nati- 
on has inventions fo peculiar to itfelf, 
Be 


2 Tew Travetis * 
that they.could not have been the in- 
ventions o. “ther: but the chief art 
of med, ingy “y region, is agriculture: 
che moit varbarous nations, as well as 
thofe who have civilized ideas, from 
one end of the world to the other, part- 
ly fupport themfelves by cultivating 
their lands; yet, however common it | 


may be, it does not flourifh the fame in 
every place, | : 


AMONG a judicious people, who know 
how to encourage and honour it, it al- 
ways fucceeds; with a people who are 
but half civilized, and who either pre- 
fer arts of no manner of ufe, or, per- 
haps, being enlightened enough to fee 
the utility of it, are too much overcome 
by the prejudices of their former bar- 
~barity to affranchize and honour thofe 
who exercife it,.3¢ 1s but weakly fup- 
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ported; and amongft barbarians, by 
whom it is defpifed, %_ .utuence can 


hardly be perceived, ar“ decliges, 


Amone the different nations [ have 
been in on my trayels, lL have made agei- 
culturethe principal object of my arttent- 
on. Atraveller, who only paffesthrougha-> 
kingdom, cannever make fuch obfervati- 
onsas areneceflary to give ajuftideaofthe 
inhabitants, thetr cuftoms, manners, laws 
and government. ‘l’o obferve the pub- 
lic markets and the face of the country, 
marks the internal {tate of the empire 
beft in fuch a cafe. Jf there are plen- — 
ty of provifions in the markets, if the 
lands afe well tilled, and laden with 
plentiful crops, thea you may «general- 
ly conclude, that the piace is populous, 
and inhabited by people who are civ- 
lized and happy, have polifhed manners, 

B : 
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and a government which agrees with ra-. 
tional -princip. S You may then fay 
within yourfeif I am now among men, 
but not vai wdl lang, 


-Cw the other hand, when I have 

come amongit a people who were to be 
-found no where but amidft forefts, 
swhofe defolated fields-were all grown 
over with: thorns and briers: when I 
have paffed over: vat traéts of . defarts 
which Jay unculuvated,andthenat! ength 
ftumbled on a poor cultivated field; 
when come at laft at fome canton, I 
have feen nothing tn the chief market 
but a few bad roots, I hefitated no long- 
er to imagine the inhabitants to be mi- 
ferable Savages, or oppreffed by a flave- 
ry the molt wretched, 


J Have never fo much as care been 


_ 
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forced to retract this ficft ides, conceiv- 
ed merely by obferving the fae of a 
griculture amonegit the dits<et people 
I have been with: the knowledge of 
various particn’ars, which I have been 
able to acquire by a long continuance a- 
mongit many of them, has always con- 
firmed me in opinion, that a country 
which is nat well cultivated, is always 
inhabited by men, favage or enflaved, 
and that it can never be very popze 
lous. | 


By the detail I now give you of my 
enquiries, you will obferve, that in ~all 
countries apriculture folely depends on 
the laws, the cufloms, and even on the 
eftablithed prejudices af the refpective 
inhabitants. Some partsof Africa thai! 
take up the firft of my obfervations, 
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SHE WESTERN COASTS OF 
“aA PRIC Ae 


Tur moft part of the iflands and 
weltern diftri&ts of this part of the uni- 
verfe which I have obferved are uncul- 
tivated, inhabited by miferable favages. 
‘Thele wretched men, who efteemthem- | 
felves fa little.asto-fell one another, ne- 
ver think on the cultivation of their 
lands, Content with exifting from one 
day to another under a climate where 
they have but few wants, they cultivate 
ne more than prevents their dying of 
hunger; they carelefsly fow fome maize 
yearly, with a fmall quantity of rice, and 
plant a few potatoes of various forts, not 
of the nature of ours, though they are 

culuvated much in the fame manner; 
| they are known to us by the name of 
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Yams. Their harvefts are commonly 
fo poor, that the Europeans, whorgo to 
them to buy ilaves, are forced t to carry” 
the provifions neceflary for ‘the main- 
tenance of thofe miferable objects doom- 
ed to compofe their cargoes, from Eu 
rope or America. 


Tue favages by whom the borders 
“of the European colonies are inhabited, 
sive fomewhat more attention (0 agri- 
colture than the reft. They raife up 
flocks; they cultivate rice in Jarger 
quantities; and pulfe are to be got in 
their gardens, the feed of which has 
been tran{ported from Europe; yet all 
they know of agriculture, they have 
learnt from the Europeans iettled a- 

mongft them; thefr own experience ts 


valtly bounded; and I could never diul- 
B 4 
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coverintheirinduftry any procefs which 
could.improve bur own in the leaft, 


You '@Mf fee nothing but barren un- 
cultivated lands al] the way from the 
iver of Angola to Gape Negroe, and 
from thence till you come near the Cape 
.of Gocd Hope, the coafts are naked, 
aad cavered..with barren, fands; and 
you mutt travel many leagues before yous 
can obferve a palm-tree, or the fmalle(t. 
piece of grafs, The country aad its 
tew inhabitants feem to be ftruck with 
one general curfe, From the informa-. 
tions I have received with regard to, 
th®fe countries from the Tealian miffi- 
onaries, who have penetrated jiftto the 
middle of this wretched place with a 
furprifing zeal,°? leagn likewife, that a- 
priculture is juft as little taken notice 
" phinche interior parts as upon thé coatts, 
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although the foil appeared much. more 
fruitful from its natural productions int 
{sveral places, 


THE CAPE OF GOOD Hope, 


Berore the Dutch took poffeffion of 
the countries round .the .Cape, they 
were as barren; but.fince they havebeen 
eftablifhed on this point of Africa, the 
lands produce wheat and grain of every 
kind abundantly, wine of various forts, 
and a large quantity of very good fruits, 
collected from alt parts.. There you 
fee large fields covered with black cars 
tle, horfeg, and theep, which thrive ye- 
ry weil, ‘Lhe plenty which this colo- 
ny enjoys, compared to the barrennefs 
of the countrics which furround if, 
plainly fhews, that the earth denies her 
fayours to none but the tyrant and the 


B » 
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flaves. butbecomeslavifh ofher treafures, 
“beyond the preateft expectation, fo foon 

as fhe is free, and cultivated by wife 

men, protected by good and unchange- 
zeable laws. 


Some Frenchmen, obliged to leave © 
their country by the revocation of the 
edi&t of Nantz, have found a new elta- 
blifhment on this coaft, and fecurity, 
property, and liberty with it, which are 
the fole real encouragers of agriculture, 
the fole principles of plenty. “They” 
have made this adopted mother rich by 

“their induftry; they have founded con- 
fiderable colonies there, fome of which 
are called by the name of that unhappy 
country which denied them the ufe of 
water and of fire, which however they 
{till fondly remember, 


Ora PeiLos@purk 1 
Tue indufry of the ighabitants, and 
the fertility cf the lands which belong 
to the colony of Little Rochelle, makes 
iu farpafs all the reft. The paflufes 
are there compofed of a diverfity of 
grafles, natives of the country, together 
with feveral other kinds of herbage, 
which compofe our artificial fields in 
Exrope, fuck as trefoil, faintfoin, and 
lucerne. The exotic plants, whofe 
feeds have been imported by the Dutch, 
there flouriih as the natural productions 
eof the country, ‘Thofe feeds are fown 
by an operation of the plough; they cuz 
the grafs only the firft year; the fecond 
they putecattic into the meadows, which 
live there at difcretion, minding them 
no farther than to collect taem twge- 
ther every night into a park inclofed 
with ftreng and high pallifades, to fe- 
cure them from the lions and tigers, 


Bé 
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Which are very plenty in this coun- 
a YY. | 


“Tuer commonly endeavour to chufe 
thefe enclofures near to fome brook, 
where they dig convenient watering 
places, though fome of them are water- 
ed only by the rains, In all thefe paf- 
turages, they have an eye to groves of 
trees, where the herds and flocks may 
fheleer themfetves again{t the fcorching 
heat of the fun; particularly in Janu- 
ary, February, and March, which are 
the moft fultry months in the year ia 
chefe regions. — 

Tey Jabour the arable land fome- 
times with herfes, as in Europe, but for 
the moit part with oxen: the natural 
fluggifinefs of thefe latter animals have 
~ heen indutrionfiy correfed by the 


- ~ h 
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Dutch of this colony, by exerciling 
them while young ina brifk pace; im 
confequence of which I have feen car- 
riages drawn by teams of ten or a do- 
zen yoke of oxen, at the Cape, go as 
expeditionfly asf they were drawn by 
horfes. . 


Wueat, Turkey corn, and rice, are 
the grains for the moft part fown at the 
Cape; thefe commonly produce an in- 
creafe of fifty-fold. They cultivate 
various kinds of pulfe, fuch as peafe, 
common beans,and French beans, This 
pulfe makes a refrefhing provifion to 
the fhips which touch at the Cape go- 
jng to or coming from India. 


Ture is a fort of this pulfe much 
in requeft in India, to which they ex-— 
port a large quantity; they here call: 
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it Cape Pease® it is a kind of French 
Lean, which reeds no prop; its grain is 
of the fhape of that bean, but larger 
and more flat; it taftes like our green 
peafe, and preferves its frethne(s for a 
confiderable time, I have tried the 
culture of this plant this year, which 
promifes fuccefs, The climate at the 
Cape feems to demand an attention 
which appears not fo neceflary in this 
country from the culuvator, and which 
would even perhaps be prejudicial tO 
what our Jands produce, 


“Fon the mof part of the year the 
Cape is expofed to fevere hurricanes, 
which commonly blow from the north- 
eaft. Thefe winds are fo violent, that 
they would beat down the fruits from 
_ the crees, and deftroy the labours of the 
’ farmer, had they aot provided a barri-. 


_ 
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er to fecure the harveft. The Dutch 
colonifts have divided théir lands int 
little fields, which they have enclofed 
with high pallifades of oaks and other 

trees, fet very near each other, fome- 
what like a charmiile, defigned to beau- 
ify a garden, They cut them every- 
year, as they grow; they being gene- 
rally from twenty-five to thirty feet 
high; in fhort, every feparate field is 
enclofed: like a chamber, 


Tue Dutch bave nade this colony 
not only the granary of all their fettle- 
ments in the Ealt-Indies, but the mow 
conventent place for veflels to touch ag 
for all forts of refrethments and provi- 
fions, by their induftry.’° 


Tus Dutch endeavoured to get 
_ plants from chofe cancons which were. 
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the imoft in fepute fcr ther vines, 
ewhen they began to form their vine- 
yards; but after many fruicefs atterepts 
to produce the wines of Burgundy and» 
Champagne at the farcheft part of A- 
frica, they applied to rearing the plants 
brought from Spain, the Canaries, and 
the Levant, where the climate is more 
like that of the Cape. At prefent the 
plants which are cuhivated with the 
greatelt fuccefs are thofe of the muf- 
cadel kind; the red mufcadel particu- - 
larly, which they rear ia a final] diftri€ ~ 
called Conftance, produces moft excel- 
“gent wine; the Dutch Ea(ft-India Com- 
pany always fecure this vintagé, which 
they make prefents of to the kings of 
Europe, ‘ 


Tue wines at the Cape are® labours 
ed much in the fame manner ag ar- 
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France, and culivated without vine- 
Props. ‘The vineyards ase environede 
by a nomber of trees, upon which 
they entwine the flips of the large 
Spanith mufcadine, in form of e[pali- 
ers, very high, ty. which the {trong 
gales of wind can do no damage to the 
- Vines, 


At the Cape they regard gardening 
4S much as the other branches of apri- 
culture. You there find all forts of 
European pulfé, greens, herbs, and 
roots, with the beft of thofe peculiar to 
other parts of the uniyerfe, Indepen- 
dent of the gardens of the colonitts, 
which are kepr In as good order as any 
in Europe, the India Ceypany have 
made two or three larve and beautiful 
gardens be laid: out, which they fups 
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port with an expence worthy of a fose- 
"reign compahy. 


Turre are fifreen or twenty Euro- 
nean gardeners employed in the cult- 
vation of each of thefe large gardens, 
under the direction of a chief oardener, 
whofe place is advantageous and ho- 
nourable. Ali the experiments that 
are made in thefe gardens, in every new 
{pecies of culture, is atthecompany’s ¢x- 
pence; and it is there that every pri- 
yate individual is provided with fuct» 

plants and feeds as he may have occali- 
“on for, Without any expence, together 
with the neceflary inftruétions for their 
cultivation. ‘Thefe gardens furnith 
herbage and fruits of various kinds to 
the (hips of the company, ia great plen- 


LY. 
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TRaveLiers cannot obferve large 
enciofures appointed to the’ ftudy and 
improvement of botany, in which the 
molt rare and ufeful plants, from all 
parts of the univerfe, are arranged in 
the moft excellent order, without afto- 
nifhment and delight: the curious have 
"the additional fatisfaction alfo of find- 
ing fkilful gardeners, who delight them- 
felves with defcribing and fhewing their 
virtues, | 


| ExTEnsive orchards bound thofe 
beautiful cardens, where all the fruits 
of Furope are to be found, topether 
with feveral natives of Africa and Afia. 
Nothing is more pleafing than to fee, 
in different pofitions, the Cchefnut, the 
apple, and other trees, from the mot 
northern cl*mates, in the fame enclofure, ° 
together with the mulcadine of the In- 
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‘dies, the camplaires of Borneo, the pals, 
and a diveifity of other trees, which o- 
riginally belong to the torrid zone: 


MADAGASCAR 


Arrer you have pafled the Cape of 
Good Hope, you enter the Indian fea,” 
where you find the great ifland of ua- 
dagafcar; there are fevera) places in this 
—ifland which we as yet know not, though 
the Portuguefe, Dutch, French, an | o- 
ther Europeans have had fertlements,ang 
frequented it, more than two hundred 
years, - Thofe parts which are known 
to us are very fertile, and -the inhabi- 
tants would cultivate them very weil, in 
al] probabiity, were there a vent for 
their productions. “They rear numee 
rousflocks of cattle and fheep> their fields, 
fuch as nature has formed them, are 
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ric: there are large traéts of tilled 
ground, covered with grafsof a prodi- 
gious fize, which grows five or fix feer 
high in feveral of the cantons, and is cal. 
led Farax bythenatives; it is very good 
for nourifhing andefattening their black 
cattle, which are of the largeft kind, and 
‘are not of the fame fhape as ours, partie 
cularly by a large flefhy portuberance on 
their neck, Another grafs, of a finer 
blade, fhootsfreely through the fands on 
tie fea flrore, which furnithes food for 
the fheep: thefe are of the fame kind 
with. thofeof Barbary, and are mot fur- 
prifingly difterent from ours, by the 
great lize of their tails, which cOmmon- 
ly arefrom fix to eigut pounds in weight 


Tueinhabitants of thisifland, whoare 
called Malegaches generally cultivate no 
other grain but rice: they fow at the 
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beginning of the rainy fea fon; by which 
_ they are not under the neceflity of wa- 
tering their fields. Jauilling their lands 
they make ufe of no other inftrument 
but the pick-axe ; they begin by di gping 
up all the weeds; then five or fix men, 
ranking themfelves in a line on rhe field, 
maké fmall holes as they go along, into - 
which the women or childrea, who fol- 
low, ca(t the grains of the rice, and then 
with their feet cover them with earth: 
4 Geld fown in this manner brings forth 
an increafe of above eighty or a hua- 
dredefold, which proves rather the great 
fruitfulne(s of the foil, than the good- 
nefs ofthecultivation. -“Theinhabitants 
of Madegafcar live in plenty, how bad- 
ly foever agriculture may be underitood 
there. Rice and other effential provi- 
Gons are fo cheap in no place that I have 
been at as in this iland. ‘The Male- 
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gaches give two or three meafures of 
rice for a remnant of coarfe cloath, of, 
about twenty pence value. The Euro- 
peansfuraith thefe meafures, who never 
fail to make them larger every year; 
yet the iflanders ¢o not complain, The 
meafure isfirft of all heaped; the buyer 
then, in virtue of a fixed right for fe- 
curing good meafure, theuits his arm to 
the elbow inthe rice, and withone fweep 
almoft empties it, which the Malegache 
has the patience a fecond time to fill, 
without the leaft complaint. They call 
‘this meafure a GAMELLE, which will | 
bold about one hundredand fixty pounds” 
of pure rice, -when filled in this man- 
ner, 


Ir the French India Company, who 
are the fole poffeffors of the trade with 
the natives of this ifand, would encou- 


~ 
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rageagricultareproperly, it wouls doubt- 
“Jefs, make ¢ rapid progrefs in a fhort 
time. Ouriflands of Bourbonand France 
would alwaysfind here acertain refource 
apainft thofe dearths which very often 
diftrefs the latter of thefe iflands, Our 
- {quadrons bound for India, who touch 
at the Ile of France for refrefhments, 
would always find plenty of provifions 
brought therefrom Madaga:car, and con- 
fequently would not be under the necef- 
fiiy of fpending their time at the Cape, 
orat Batavia, begging refrefliments from - 
the Dutch, whilft the enemies of France 
= are fubduing their fetthements, and {poil- 
ing their trade, as in the late war. 


Waueat would grow as abundantly as 
rice 10 Madagafcar: icwasformerly cul- 
‘tivated with fuccefs ia the fettlement 
which we thea poffeffed at the fouthern 
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pointof the ifland, named Fort Dauphin. 
Fine ftalks of wheat are ftill to be found ° 
there, even ul] this trme, produced from 
the fcattered grains of the old crops, 
which being blown about by the winds, 
have fown themfelyes every year, fince 
our being expelled from that fettlement, 
and fprung up promifcucufly, amongit 
the native herbs of the country. Lhe 
lands there are extremely fruitful; the. 
iflanders wife and ingenious. In thofe 
diftriéts into which the Arabs have not 
penetrated, they are guided by nature’s 
plain laws. their-cuftoms are like thofe 
of the. primitive ages. ‘Thefe laws, and 
_thefe manners, are more favourable for ° 
agricultures than all our fublime {pecu- 
lations, and our molt applauded theories 
on the moft approved practice; than all 
thofe ineffectual means now.made ufe of 
to. re-animate anart, which our manners 
Cc 
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teach us to look upon with contempt, or 
‘treat withJevity; and which is conunu- 
ally oppreffed, and perplexed by num- 
Lerlefs abufes, which {pring from the 
very laws themfelves, 


TueITIsiteE or BouRBoON, 


Trretwo iflesof Bourbon-and France, 
whofe foil is naturaly-as fertile as that 
of Madagafcar, whilftthey enjoy a more 
happy climate, lie about two hundred 
leagues eaftward of Madagafcar. There 
isnoportat Bourbon; which confequent- 
ly makes it be little frequented by fhips. 
The inhabitants have preferved their fim- 
plicity of manners, and agriculture flou- 
rithesthere, Theifland produces wheat, 
rice and maize, not only for its own con- 
fuinption, but even furnifhesa {mall fup- 
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ply to the Ifle of France: the culture 
there is the fame asat Madagafcar: The 
hornedcattleand fheep, which they"have 
imported from that ifland, thrive here 
very well, efpecially as they have like- 
wifetntroduced ehe grafs named Fata, 
‘which makes very good patfturage, as I 
have already remarked. 


Mos'y part-of the land ‘of this ifland 
are emploxed in the cultivation of the 
coffeeetree. The firft plants of this 
furubby tree were brought from Mo- 
cha, : qt multiplies by its grains fowing 
Spontaneoufly; it requires little attenti- 
on; nothing, more is neccflary than to 
grub up, three or four times during the 
firft year, the neighbouring weeds, which 
would otherwife deprive it of its proper 
nourifhment: it grows without care the 
fecond year; its branches, which extend 
C 2 
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horizontally along the furface of the 
-ground, by mheir fhade flifle the growth 
of all fuch weeds, as might fhoot up with- 
in their circumference: the coffee-tree 
‘begins to carry fruit at the end of eigh- 
icen months, and in three years yieldsa 
_ plentifal crop. “They plant thefe trees 
chequer-wife, at about’ feven feet dif- 
tance from one another, and, when they 
grow too tall, prune them to the height 
of perhaps two feet from the earth. 

A LicuT foil is requifite for the-cof- 
fee-tree: it thrives better in fand almoft 
pure, than tn rich ground: itis obfery- 
edinthelfle of Bourbon, that thefe trees 
yield one with another, about a pound 
of coifee every year: this fruit comes 
.to perfection, and is got in during dry 
weather, which makes it far better than 

the Welt India coffee, which never ris 
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pens, nor is gathered butin rainy feafons. 
The coffee muft'be dried, after it is ga- - 
thered-in, it is therefore laid out to the 
fun for feveral days, till the bean be- 
comesquitedry: then they put icin large 
wooden troughs, and with peitles clear 
it of the pulp. 


THe Isitanp or Franer, 


THERE are two very good harbours 
-in this ifle, where all the fhipping of 
the French Company put in. for res 
frefhments, who are employed ia the | 
trade of China and the Indies; here 
their Heets alfo rendezvous in times of 
war; which makes this lard not fo fo- 
litary as Bourbon, The poliucs and 
cuftoms of Europe have mere influence. 
The Jands are as fruitful as thofe of 

C 3 
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Bourbon; rivulets, which continually 
crun, water it like a garden: notwith- 
flanding which the harvefts often fail, 
and they moft always feel a great {car- 
city here, 


Since the famous M. de la Bourdon- 
nois’s time (who governed this ifland for 
ren or twelve years, and ought to be 
looked upon as the founder of the co- 
lony, for his introduction and patron- 
ace of agriculture) they have wander- 
ed from project to projeét continually, — 
attempting the culture of almoft every 
kind of plants, without profecating any 
of them properly. The collce, the 
cotton, the indigo, the fugar-cane, the 
pear, the cinnamon, the mulberry, the 
tea, and the cocoa trees, have all been 
cultivated by experiments, but fo fuper- 
ficially, that they could never fucceed. 
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Had they followed the founder’s plain 
plan, which was ta fecure t:ead, the 
land would hare been fourithing at pre- 
fent; plenty would then have reigned 
amongit the colonifls, and the fhip- 
ping never been? difappointed of the 
neceflary refrefhments and provill- 
Ons. 


NavertTuevess, the caltivation of 
gram, though badly underftood, and not 
regarded, is the thing that fucceeds the 
belt, Thofe lands, which are fo em- 
ployed, yield a crop of wheat every 
year, and another of rice or Turkey- 
corn, without having a fallow year be- 
tween, and without the leait improve- 
ment, or any other fafhion of labour, 
than what the Malecaches pra‘tife, 


_M. pe Ja Bourdonnois was the firi 
Cr! - 
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who brought the Manrac into this i- 
fland: the culture of this plant was at 
firit very difficule, but is now the chief 
refource of the colonifts for che nou- 
rifhment of their flaves. As the cul- 
ture of this root is the fame in this 
place as ig America, I thall not recount 
what feveral other travellers have re-- 
lated, 


Formerty they tranfported’ horned 
cattle and fheep from Madagafcar; but 
jince they have found that it was more. 
advantageous to tran{pore flaves, they 
" have negletted the increafe of their cat- 
tle, which are daily diminifhed by the 
continual demands of the fhipping, and 
the wants of the inhabitants ac the fame 
time: befides, they have never hither- 
to formed any paltures; fuch as they 
have attempted having been fo unikil- 
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fully laid out, that chey -have not fuc- 
ceeded. The ifland produces, in. diffe- 
rent cantons, naturally,an excellent kind 
of grafs, which grows five or fix: feet 
high, «This grafs begins to appear a- 
bove ground when the rainy feafon 
commences; it performs all its vegetati- 
on. during the three months which this 
feafon lafts: the inhabitants take advan- 
tage of this to paftare their herds, who 
fatten furprifingly upon it; but there 
remains nothing on the ground but a 
{traw too hard to afford nourifhment to 
the cattle, when the vegetation. is over; 
and, foon after, the fire, which is kind- 
led hereby a thoufand accidents, con- 
fumes this ftraw, and with it often part 
of the neighbouring forefts, During 
the remainder of the year, the herds 
langutth, and ftray about amongil the 
Torells, 


~ 


-C- 
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. ~ Tue method of taking the woods 

offthe lands by fire, without leaving 
proper diftances between the groves 
and thickets, is the greateft fanle which 
has been committed ir this ifland, and 
which has proved mot prejudicial to 
cultivation, The rains, in this ifland, 
conduce moft to the amelioration of the 
ground; but the clouds being ftopt by 
the forefts, the rains fall there; whilft 
fcarce a fingle drop falls upon the clear- 
ed lands: the fields, at the fame time, _ 
being thus deprived of defence, are ex- 
poled to the violence of the winds, 
which frequently deftroy. the harveits. 
"The Durch found no trees at the Cape, 
as has been before remarked; but they 
have planted them-there, in order te 
fhelter their habitations. On the con- 
trary, the Hile of France was covered ~ 


_ 
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with woods, and they have been quite 
rooted up by the colontts. 


Tue Coast of COROMANDEL | 


In the Eaft-Indies agriculture has 
always flourifhed; however, fince the | 
conquelt of this couptry bythe -\o- 
gus, it has degenerated; who, like all 
barbarous nations, have defpifed that in- 
duftry which nourithes mankind, to ate. 
‘ tach themfelves to that deftructive art 
which lays wafte the who.e world. 


Wis grthe conque rors took pofleflion 
of the country, they appropriated to 
themfelves at the fame time all the lands, 
The Mogul emperors divided them in- . 
to great moveable fiefs, which they dif. 
-ributed amongit their grandees; thele 
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farmed them out to their vaflals; and 
thofe again to others; fo that now on- 
‘Vy the fervants and day-labourers of the 
fub-farmers cultivate the fields, 

As no country in the univerfe is 
more expofed to revolution than the In- 
dies, fubjeCted to matters whofe govern- 
ment is an abfolute anarchy, the poffef- 
for of the éf, -as-welk ‘as. the farmer, 
for ever uncertain of their fate, -endea- 
Your to make the moft of the lands and 
their cultivators, without ever thinking — 
in the leaft on improvement, Fortu- 
nately for thefe Barbafian conquerors, 
the fubdued natives, inviolably attached 
to their ancient cultoms, continually 
employ themfelves_in agriculeure, from 
‘inclination, and from religion. Not- 
withffanding the frantic defpotifm of 
the Mogul government, the Malabar; 
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contemning and pitying -the mafter. 
whom he obeys, cultivates as ardently 
as.if he was: proprietor, the fields of his 
aaceltors, the care of which is incruft- 
ed to him by the ufurper, | 


Tue Indians fhew a great deal of 
refpe& towards their labourers, Agri- 
culture has-been confecrated by religi- 
on, even to the animals appointed for 
labouring the lands, As the Indies are 
for the moft part deficient in paftures, 
as horfes are {carce, as buffaloes and a- 
ther cattle for the draught increafe bur. 
flowly, the ancient Indian policy made 
it a crime againft their religion to kill: 
thefe ufeful animals. The Malabars 
make them more fezviceable than any 
other people: they make ufe of them, 
as we do, in labouring the ground; as 
‘alfo in drawing their. carriages, and in ~ 
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carrying ‘burchens of all kinds: there 
are no other beafts of burden. in the 
neighbourhood of Pondicherry. I am 
_of opinion, that they may be. made as 
ufeful in all countries, - 


On the Coromandel coalt the foil is 
dry, light, and fandy; howe ver, the in- 
— duitryand labour of the natives make 
it produce two crops yearly. without -e- 
yer having one fallow year. After the 
rice harveft is paft, there ts always a 
crop of fome leffer grains, fuch as mil- 
fet, and a kind of F rench beans, which 


are produced i in great variety, and of 
various forts, in India. 


Tue watering she grounds for the 
cultivation of rice is the moft furprifing 
piece of the husbandry in India. 
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MACHINE FOR WATERING RICRe 
GROUNDS, 


Js there are either pleaty of rivu- 
lets nor fountains in the fands they in- 
tend for watering, they dig a pit-well, 
on the brink of which. they - faife a 

pillar of near the fame height as the _ 
depth of the well, An iron bar at ~ 
the top of this pillar, which is forked, _ 
_ crotling both divifions horizontally, fup- 
ports a kind of fee-faw, to one end of 
which a ladder is fufpended; the other’ 
end of this fee-faw projects about thir- 
teen feet from the top of the pillar, ha- 
ving a long pole faftened to it in a 
pofition parallel with the pillar, at which 
a large bucket of wood or copper is 
hung: there is a large refervoir by the 
fide of this machine, Cuile with: Cricks, — 
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and clofely “cemented, raifed above the 
level of the grounds they intend . to 
water; the opening whence the waters 
are difcharged being on that fide which 
fronts. the. field. Every. thing being 
_thus difpofed, a man goes to the fummit 
of the column, by the ladder fixed to 
the fee-faw: as foon as hz. has mounted 
the top, another man, ftanding by the 
fide. of the refervoir, planges the buc- 
ket, which is fufpended by the pole, in- 
to the. well; upon.which he. at the top 
comes down the ladder, and thereby 
-bringing the bucket full of water to a 
level with the refervoir, the other there 
empties it. As foon as the refervoir is 
full, they open.a kind of fluice; the in- 
- wundation begins, and is kept conftantly 
flowing by the operations of thefe two 
men, who fometimes are thus bufied 
whole. days, the-one afcending and ce- 
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{cending, the other th rowing the buc- 
ket into the well, and empcying it when. 
fuil. 


MANNER OF LABOUR 


Tue Malabars till their lands with 
inftruments ke the.coulter and foc. 
They make. ufe of oxen, but for the 
moft part buffaloes; thefe latter being 
{tronptr, and more capable of enduring 
the heat, than the oxen, which are com- 
monly fender, and very fmall on the 
Coromandel coaft. a 


FLOCKS OF SHEEP, &c, 


For the mott’ part, thefe animals are 
fed with the ftraw of rice, fome herbs, 
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and boiled beans. You fee fome fmall- 
flocks of goats; and others of fheep here 
and there in the fields; which are diffe- 
rent from ours by their being covered 
with hair inftead of wool. They are 
called CHiENs mMarovs ia the French 
colonies. Thefe flocks, however, are 
lean, and increafe very flowly,. 


_ Je che inhabitants of India were to 
eat the Hefh of animals, like the Euro- 
peans, they ‘would very foon have no 
cattle. It appears, therefore, that the. 
religious Jaw making it criminal for an 
Indian to eat the flefh. of animals, has 
been dictated by the wiidom of found 
policy, which has employea the authoe. 
rity of religion to fecure obedience to a 
- regulation. which the nature of the -cli- 
mate required, 
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Grain, butter, pulfe, and fruits, are- 
the chief food of the Maiabars, They 
eat nothing which has ever lived. The 
countries to the fouth and weft of In- 
dofton are the. granaries of this vat con~ 
tinent, and keep the inhabitants in plen-. 
ty. Thefe countries are {till in the pof- 

" feflion of the Aborigines of the country, 
whofe laws aré very favourable for a- 
griculture. TheMoguls haveattempt- 
ed feveral times, but to no purpofe, to 
make tHemfelves mafters of thefe coun- 

tress. 


GARDEN 5S, 


THERE is no fort of pulfe equal to 
ours in the gardens:of Malabar. Ex. 
clufive of the various kinds of French- 
bean, fome of which are of the arbo- 
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sefcent kind; the beft they cultivate is 
the Bazexza, called in France the Spi- 
NAGE oF Cun; this isa lively clam- 
bering plant, which, whilegrowing, they’ 
Jupport upon flicks, like our peafe, or 
prop up againit the walls, which it very 
foon covers with a moft agreeable ver- 
dure; it has almoft the fametafte as our: 
fpinage, | 


Ow the Coromandel coalt, gardening 
isnot much known. Theorchards are 
better fupplied than the gardens; yer 
they have no fruits equal to thofe of Eu- 
rope. They:do not underftand the art: 
of engrafting. The pine-apple, the 
mango, the bonana, and the gouyave are 
thecommonfruns there. “he twe firit 
- of thefe are but indifferent on. the Co- 
romandel coaft, though excellent on the 
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coalt of Malabar,. and many other parts 
of India, 


THE COCO A*TREE, 


Tue cocoa-tree is the moft ufeful of 
all the trees in their orchards. ‘This 
tree bearscluftegs of nuts of a great fize. 
When thefe nuts are ripe, they yield a 
fpecies of oil tn great abundance, which 
the Indians make different ufes of, par- 
ticularly in feafoning their garden ftoff; 
The tate of this oil is very difagreeable 
to thofe who are not accuftomed’ ‘to © 
eat it. But the method of rendering 
the culture Of this tree moft advantave- 
ous is the extracting wine from its fruie, 
The Indian watches the-time when the 
nuts of the cocoa-tree are of the fize of 
our hazel-nuts, which isfoon after the fall 
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. of the flower: -he then makes an incifi- 
on-in the italk ofthe clufter about feven 
or eight inches from the trunk of the 
tree; here he faftens an earthen veifel 
to receive the juice, which plentifully 
{pringsout: hecarefully wrapsthe mouth 

of the vefiel round with a cloth, to keep | 

oat the air, which would foon turn it to 
thefret. ‘The veffel f#lsin twenty-four 
hours; and the Indian takes care to al- 
ter it every day. “This natural wine, 
which is called Soury, isfoldanddrunk 
in this ftate. Ic refembles the tafte and 
ftrength of the Must, or new wine ot 
the grape: it keeps but a few days: 
it is neceflary then-to diftil it, otherwile 
*t would four, and become of no manner 
of nfe. This kind of wine, when di- 
ftilled, isthe liquor which we call Ar- 
RACK, 
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A COCOA-TREE, managedin this man- 
‘ner, is worthabout eight fhillings a year, 
Thefe trees are planted about -twenty- 
five or. thirty feer diftant from each o- 
ther. They produce nothing for ten 
or twelve years, but. then bear fruie 
yearly for above fifty years. They 
flourith beft in a mixed fandy foil; and 
in pure fand they profper very well, 


Tue Malabars cultivate feveral 
plants, whofe productions are of an oily 
fubftance, in the open fields; fuchasthe 
SzsamMe or GERGELIN, which i is afore. 
of fox-grafs, and the Ricin or Parma’ 
Cyristri, The frelh oil extracted from 
this plant, which ismade ufeof iu Europe 
fora violent and dangerous cauttic, cannot 
have the fame prejudicial quality in the 
Indies, as the Malabars confider it-as a 
gentle purgative, and the belt remedy 
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for almoft all the diftempers incident to- 
fucking children ; commonly giving them 
afpoonful of it, mixed in an equal quan- 
tity of their mother’s milk, every month. 


I sHaLi conclude this article with re- 
marking, that the reader mult not iorm | 
an idea of agriculture over all the In- 
dies, from the fketch I Pave given of 
that. on the Coromandel coait: this 
coaft, and the countries near’ it, form 
but a fmall part of the Eaft-Indies, pro- 
perly fo named: they are, at the fame 
time, the moft barren, and have fuffered 
‘moft from the devailations of the Mo- 
guls, from the deftruaive government 
of thefe conquerors, and from the.con- . 
tinval wars which harrafs and depopu- 
_ Jate the country. * The coafts.of Orixa, 
Malabar, the territory of Surat, the 
banks of the Ganges, and the interior 
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parts of Indoftan, are much more fruit-_ 
ful, and agriculture flourithes amazing- 
Jy in feveral of thefe countries. I have 
{een all thefe things myfelf, therefore 


they may be depended on as facts, 
Tue Kixngovom or Siax,. 


Tre kingdom of Siam, which js fi- 
cuated on the peningula of the Indics be- 
yond the Ganges, is for the mof pare 
very fruitful. It is divided by a chain 

~of mountains from north to fouth, like 
Jndoftan, and enjoys, all the year round, 
and at the fame time, two very contra- 
ry feafons.” The weltern divifion, al} 
along the bay of Bengal, is overflowed 
by conilant rains, duripg the fix months 
thatthe monfoons continue to blow from 
the weft. On this coatt this feafon is 
D 
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Icoxed upon as their winter; whilft in 
ine other divifion of the kingdom, to- 
werds the ealt, they enjoy the fineft cli- 
iaic, and never experience that diffe 
rence of feafon which reigns on the wef- 
tern fide, except by the inundations of 
the Menam. ‘This large river runs a- 
longagreat way among mountains, where. 
the rains concenter: it wathes the walls 
of the capital, and overflows every year, 
without the leaft deftrudtion, a beautiful 
country, all covered with plantations of 
rice. Theflime,which*+ : Menam leaves 
behind, enrichesthe foil amazingly; the 
rice feems to grow up in proportion as 
the inundation rifes, and the river at 
length gently withdraws by degrees in- 
toits bed, as the rice grows ripe, and has 
no further need for its waters. With 
what bounty does nature act towards the 
inhabitants of this delightful country ~ 
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fhe has, however, done more: the fields 
profufely produce a great variety of molt 
delicate fruits, which require hardly any 
cultivation; fuch as the pine-apple, the 
mangouttas, perhaps the moft delicate 
fruit that is, mangoes of feveral forts, 
and all excellent, feveral kinds of oran- 
ges, the banana, the duction, the gacca, 
with other fruits of an inferior quality. 
Nature, ftill “more bountiful, has aWo 
fcattered over this country, almofl on 
the furface of the ground, mines of gold, 
copper, anda kindof fine tin, which they 
call Cain there, and in feveral other 
parts of India, 


Wuo would imagine thatthe Siameie, 
the inhabitants of this terreftrial para- 
dife, furrounded with fuch great riches, 
are, perhaps, the moft miferable of mor- 
tals? 

D 2 
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Tre government of Siam is defpo- 
tic: the fovereign alone enjoys that li- 
berty which is natural to all the human 
race: his fubjects are all his flaves; every 
one of them is yearly taxed at fix months 
perfonal fervice without wages, and even 
without food: he allows them the other 
jix months to procure themfelves where- 
withal co exilt the year. “There is no 
Jaw that can afford protection to indivi- 
duals againft violence, or in the {malleft 
degree fecure them in their property 
under fuchagovernment. Every thing 
is fubjected to the caprice of a prince, 
_rendered brutal by every fort of exceis, 
particularly that of power; who pafles 
his days fhut-up in his feraglic, without 
an idea of any thing beyond the walls 
of his palace; and particularly ignorant 
of the miferable ftate of his fubjects, 
Thefe are expofed to the avarice of the 
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grandees, who themielves are only the 
chief flaves, and timidly approach, on 
appointed days, the prefence of their ty. 
rant, whom they worfhip as a deity, 
though fubje& to the moft dangerous 
caprices. 


RELIGION alone has preferved the 
power of protecting againtt tyranny thofe 
who, ranking themfelves under its {tan- 
dard, are admitted into the order of the 
prielts of SOMONACONDOM, the divinity 
of the Siamefe, Thofe who embrace 
this order, who are very confiderable, 
are by. law obiiged co obferve the ftriat- 
eft celibacy, which, in a warm climate, 
fuch as theirs, whilfk it isthe cccafion 
of great difeafes, almolt depopula‘es the 
ifland. 


We may eafily conceive, that agriccl- 
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ture cannotflourifh under fach a govern- 

ment; ic may indeed be faid, that no 
regard is paid toitat all, when the {mall 
piece of Jand which is laboured is com- 
pared to the extenfive plains which lie 
quite walte. 


Nature may be faid to do every 
thing with regard tothofe grounds which 
they even have laid out, Mortals op- 
yrefied, debafed, without fpirit, nay, in 
a manner without hands, givethemfelves 
hardly any other trouble than jait to 

_reap what the earth produces; and, as 
the country is-of great extent, and but 
thinly peopled, they enjoy abendance of 
neceflaries, almoit without any labour. 


From the port of Mergin, which is 
fituated on the weftern coaftof this king- 
dom, to the capital, during a journey of 
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tenor twelvedays, youcrols large plains, - 
plentifully watered, and the foil excel- 
lent; fomecf which appear to have been 
formerly cu'tivated, but now lie quite 
defolate, Travellers are obliged t9 
make this journey incaravans, [0 defend 
themfelves from the tygers and the c- 
lephants, to which this fine couatry isin 
a manner abandoned, during a journey 
of eighe days there fearse benz any 
thiag dike an habitation. 


Tue environs of the capital are culti- 
vated ; the lands which belong tothekiug, 
thofe of the princes, the miniffers, and 
principal officers, fhew the furprizing 
fruitfulnels of the country, producing, 
as | have been informed, an iucreaie of 
two bunadred-foid, 


Tits method in whicu the peo onke cf 
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-Siam cultivate their rice, is firft to fow 
it very thick ina fmall fquare plot of 
ground, well watered, a little below 
the furface of the grounds As foon 
as the plants have grown about five 
or fix iaches high, they pull them up 
by the roots, and tranfplant them, in 
imall parcels of three or four ftalles, dif- 
tant from each other about four inches 
every way. TPhefe plants are placed 
deep in a clay foil, which has been wel! 
laboured before with a plough, drawn 
by twobuffaloes, The rice, tranfplant- 
in this manner, has a far greater increafe, 

than if allowed to grow up in the fame 
cround where it was firft planted, 


Ir isthe Chinefe, and the Cochin- 
Chinefe, fettled in the capital and its en- 
virons, who chiefly contribute to the im- 
provement of the lands. Thefe ftran- 
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gers ere ufeful tothe fovercign, by the- 
trade they carry on with him, and it ts 

the interelt of thegovernment to protect 

them froin oppreffion. 


Ty the neighbourhood of the unculti- 
vated Jands.f have mentioned, there are 
others, belonging to different individu- 
als, who, difcouraged by continual op- 
preflions, have quite abandoned them. 
However, itisfurprifing to obferve thefe 
lands, often neither laboured nor fown 
for years together, produce extraordi- 
nary cropsof rice. The grain, carelef- 
ly reaped, fows of itfelf, and re-produces 
every yeac another harvelt, by the help 
of the overflowings of the river Menam: 
which proves, at thefame time, the great 
fruitfulnefs of che ground, and the ex- 
treme wretchednefs of the inhabitants. 


Ds 
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Tue orchards of the prince, and the 
great Talapoins, a religious fect, are ad~ 
mirable for the great variety of their 
fruits, all of the moft delicious forts; but 
no private individual is permitted to en- 
joy thefe delicacies. When a man is fo 
unhappy as to have in his grounds a tree 
of excellent fruit, fach as the mangou- © 
{tas, aparty of foldiers never fail to come 
annually, to fecure this tree’s produce, 
for the king, or fome great minifter. 
They takeanaccountofevery mangoutta, 
goodor bad, making the proprietor guar- 
_ dian and fecurity for the whole; and, 
when the fruits ripen, fhould there hap- 
pen the leaft deficiency, the poor pro- 
prietor is fubjected to all the infolence 
of unreftrained power. ; it becomes, of 
confequence, a real misfortune for a pri- 
vate man to have fuch 3 tree. 
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Tue Siamefe rear flocks of buffaloes, 
aud olack cattle; but they take no o- 
ther care of them, than to conduét thém, 
in the day time, to the fallow grounds, 
which abound in paftures, and bring 
them back at night, to the inclofures, to 
fecure them from the tygers, with which | 
this country abounds. Ths milk, and 
a very little labour,-is all the advantage 
they draw fromthem. Their religion, 
which is the fame as that in Indoftan, 
and whith the Talapoins alone know a- 
ny thingabout, forbidsthem to kill thefe 
animals. They elude, however, this 
law, by felling them to the Mahometans, 
fettied among them, who kill them, and 
privately fell their fleth. Poultry, par- 
ticularly ducks, of the beft kinds, are in 
great plenty in the Indiés, 


Tue king keeps a number of tame 
° Dé 
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. clepnants, Each of thefe huge animals’ 
has rwelve or fifteen men conftantly em- 
ployedincutting herbs, bananiers, (a kind 
of large rofe) and fugar-canes, T hey 
areafter all ofno real fervice; they ferve 
only for fhew. They difplay, fay the 
Siamefe, the grandeur of their prince; 
and he conceives an idea of his greats - 
nefs, more from the number of his e- 
lephants, than, from the number of his 
fubje&s, 


"THEsE animais make molt deftrue- 
tive havock wherever they go; their 
keepers take advantage of this, making 
every individual, who is pofleffed of cul- 
tivated lands, or gardens, pay a certaia 
tribute every year: fhould they refufe, 
the elephants would immediately be let 
loofe, and lay their fields defolate : for 
what fubje& would be hardy enough to 
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dare to fail in refpect to the elephants of. 
_ the king of Siam, many of which, to the 
difgrace of humanity, are loaded. with a 
profufion of titles, and preferred to the 
the firft dignities in.the kiagdom:- 


Tut MatLats. 


- Trepeninfala of Malacca lies beyond 
the kingdom. of Siam; a-couatry for- 
merly well peopled, and, confequently, 
well cultivated. ‘This nation was once 
_ one of the greateft powers, and madea 
very confiderable figure on the theatre~ 
of Afia. The fea was covered with 
their fhips, and they carried on a moft 
extenfive trade. Their laws, however, 
wercappacently very different fromthofe 
which at this time fubfift among them. 
They fent out numbers of colonies from 
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time to time, which, one after another, 
peopled the iflands of Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, the Celebes or Macaffor, the 
Moluccas, the Philippines, and thofe 
numberlefs iflands of the Archipelago, 
which are the limits of Afia on the eaft, 
and which take up an extent of feven 
hundred leagues, in longitude, from eait - 
to weit, by about fix hundred of latitude, 
from north to fouth. The inhabitants 
of all thefe iflands, thofe at leat upon 
the coalts, are the fame people; they. 
{peak almoft the fame language, have 
the fame Jaws, the fame cuftoms. Is it 
“not fomewhat remarkable, that this peo- 
ple, who have fuch large poffeffions, fhould 
hardly be known in Europe? 1 thal 
endeavour to give you an idea of their 
laws and cuftoms, by which you will be 
able to judge of their agriculture, 
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TRAVELLERS, whomakeobfervations 
on the Malais, are furprifed to find the 
Jaws, cuftoms, manners, and prejudices 
of the old inhabitants of the north of 
Europe, in the center of Afia, under. the 
fcorching climate of the line ‘The 
‘Malais are governed by feudal laws, 
that capricious fy{tem, conceived for the 
defence of the liberty of a few againft 
the tyranny of one, whilft the po- 
pulous are fubjected to flavery and op- 
preflion. 


A cHIEF, who is called king, or ful- 
tan, fets forth his commands to his great 
vafials, who obey when they think fir, 
Thefe have inferior vaflals, who often 
aét in the fame manner with refpeét to 
them. A {mall part of the nation live 
independent, under the title of Oram- 
CAI, Or NOBLE, and fell their fervices 
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-to thofe who pay them belt; whilft 
the greateft part of the nation is com- 
pofed of flaves, and live continually in. 
bondage. . 


THE Malas are reftlefs-under thofe 
Jaws, being fond of havigation, war, 
plunder, emigrations, colonies, hazard=. 
- ous enterprizes, adventures, and gal- 
lantry. ‘They are continually talking — 
of their honour and their bravery, 
whillf they are univerfally confidered, 
by thofe with whom they have inter-. 
courfe, as the moft faithlefs and cruel. 
people in the univerfe; and yet, which 
appeared very extraordinary. to me, 
they {peak the fofteft language of Afia. 
What the Count de Forbin has faid, in 
-his memoirs, of the ferocioufnels of the 
Macaflars, is exactly true, and is the 
reigning character of the whole Malay 
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nations, More attached to the abfurd 
laws of their pretended honour, than 
to thofe of juftice or humanity, you al- 
ways obferve, that amongit them, the 
{trong opprefs and deftroy the weak: 
their treaties of peace and friendfhip 
never fubfifting beyond that felf-inter- 
efi which induced them to make them, 
they are almoft continually armed, 
and either at war amoneit themfelves, 
or bufied in. robbing their neigh+ 
bours, 


Tuts ferocity, which the. Malais.call 
courage, is fo well known to the Eu- 
ropean companies, who have fettlements 
in the Indies, that they have all agreed 
in prohibiting the captains of their fhips, 
who may touch at the Malay iflands,. - 
from taking any feamen of. that. nation. 
on board, unlefs in. the greateft diftrefs, 
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and then, on no account, above two or 
three. 


Ir is not ftrange for a few of thefe 
cruel barbarians fuddenly to embark, 
attack a veffel by furprife, fword-in- 
hand, maflacre the people, and make 
themfelves mafters of her. Malay 
boats, with rwenry-five or thirty men, 
have been known to board European 
fhips of thirty or forty guns, to take 
pofleflion of them, and murder, wito 
their fwords, great part of the crew. 
‘The Malay hiftory is fall of fach en- 
terprizes, which fhew the favageneds of 
thefe barbarians. : 


Tuose amongft the Malais, who are 
not flaves, go always armed: they would 
think themfelves difgraced, if they went 
abroad without their {words, which 
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they name Crir. The induftry of this : 
nation even furpsfies itfelf, in the, fa- 
brick of this deftru&ive weapon. 


As their lives are a continued feries 
of agitation and tumult, they could ne- 

ver endure the Jong flowing habits, 
~ which the other Afiatics wear, Their 
habits are exactly adapted rotheir fhapes, 
and loaded with a multitude of buttons, 
which faften them clofe to their bodies 
in every part. I mention thefe feem- 
ingly trifling obfervations, to Drove, 
that, in climates the moft oppofite, the- 
fame laws produce fimilar manners, cuf- 
toms, and prejudices. With regard to 
agriculture their effe@ is the fame, 


Tue lands which the Malais poffefs 
are, commonly, of a fuperior quality. 
Nature feenis to have taken pleafure 
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in colleéting her moft favourite produc- 
tionsthere. They have not only thofe 
to be found in the territories of Siam, 
but feveral others peculiar to thefe i- 
lands, The. country is covered with 
odoriferous woods, fuch as the eagle or 
aloes wood, the fandal, and the caflia o- 
dorata, a kind of cinnamon, Youthere 
breathe an air fcented with the odours 
of numberlefs flowers of the greateil 
fragrance, of which there 1s a perpetu- 
al fucceflion the whole year, the {weet 
flavour of which charms the foul, and 

infpires the moft voluptuous fenfati- 
ons. A traveller, wandering over: the 
plains of Malacca, feels himfe't ftrongly 
impelled to: wifh-his refidence fixed ta 
fo delightful a .place, where nature, 
without art’s affifiance, always tri- 
umphs, 
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Tue Malay iflands produce various - 
forts of dying woods, particularly the 
SAPAN, Which is the fame with the Bra- 
fil wood. There-are alfo a number of 
gold mines, which the inhabitants of Su- 
matra and Malacca call Orwirs: fome 
of which, particularly thofe on the eaf- 

. tern coalt, are richer than thofe of Bra- 
filor Peru. There are likewife mines 
of fine copper, mixed with gold, which 
is called Tompace by the inhabitants, 
In the iflands of Sumatra and Banea 
are mines of calin, or fine tins and at 
Succadana, in the ifland of Borneo, is a 
Mine of diamonds, Thofe iflands alfo ~ 
exclafively enjoy the rotin, the farou, 
or ‘bread-palm-tree, the camphire, and 
other precious aromatics. 


Tue fea too is filled with plenty of 
fine fifh, together with ambergris, pearls, 
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and thofe delicate birds nefts, (fo much | 
in requelt in China) formed in the rocks 
with the fpawn of fifhes, and the foam 
of the fea, by a kind of {mall-fized fwal- 
low, peculiar to thofe feas: this is of 
fuch an exquifite fubftance and tafte, 
that the Chinefe long bought them for 
their weight in gold, and ftill buy them | 
ata preat price. So 


Tus Malay is-wretched in the midit 
of all this Juxuriance of nature. The 
culture of the lands, abandoned to flaves, 
is fallen into contempt. Thefe wretch- 

- ed labourers, conftantly dragged from 
their ruflic employments, by their reil- 
tefs matters, who delight ii: war and 
maricime enterprizes, have feldom ume, 
and never refolution, to give the necel- 
fary attention to ths tilling of their 
lands ‘Lheir ground, in general, re- 
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mains uncultivated; and brings forth no. 
fort of grain for the inhabitants to fub- 
fill upon, . 


SAGOT, 


‘Tue fagou-tree, in part, fupplies the 
want of grain. ‘This admirable tree 
is a prefent which bountiful nature has 
made to men incapable of Jabour. It 
needs no culture; it Is a kind of the 
palm-tree, which grows naturally, in 
the woods, to about twenty or thirty 
feet high; its circumference being fome-. 
times from five to fix. Its ligneous 
bark is altmolt an inch in thicknefs, and 
covers a multitude of long fibres, which, 
being interwoven with each other, en- 
velope a mafs of a gummy fort of meal, © 
As foon as this tree is ripe, a whitifh 
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_ - duft, which tranfpires through the pores 
of the leaves, and adheres to their extre- 
mities, proclaims its maturity. The 
Malais then cut them down near the 
root, and dividethem into many fections, 
which they fplit into quarters: they 
then fcoop out the mafs of mealy fub- 
flance, which is enveloped by and ad- 
heres to the fibres; in-order to fepa- 
rate it from the fibres, they dilute it in 
pure water, and then put it through a 
ftraining-bag of fine cloth. When this 
pafte has loft part of its moifture by e- 
vaporation, the Malais calt it into a fort 

“of earthern veflels, of different fhapes, 
where they allow it ‘to dry and hare 
den. This pafte preferves for ma- 
ny years, and is wholefome nourithing 

. Food. : | 


In general, when the Tadians eat the 
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fagou, ufe no other preparation than 
diluting it in water; but fometimes they 
Grefs it after a different manner:. they 
have the are of feparating the fineft of 
the flour, and. making it into litte 
"grains, fomewhat. like grains of rice. 
The fagou, prepared thus, is preferred 
to the other, for the aged and infirm; 
and is an excellent cure for tmany.com-~ 
plaints intheftomach. It forms a whit- 
alh jelly, very agreeable to the tatfte, 
when diluted, either in. boiling or cold 
water. : 


a 
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grows nauuraily in the foretts, the Ma- 
Jay chiefs have made very large plan- 
tations of it, which conftitute one of their 
principal refources for fubfiftence. 


Wourn they sive themfeleac the 
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trouble to colle& the various plants of 


of thofe excellent-frnits, which nature . 


has fo liberally beftowed upon them, 

they might have the fineft orchards in 

the world: we find, however, none but - 

afew ftraggling trees planted at ran- 

dom about their houfes, or difperfed | 

over their-lands without order or fynn- 
metry. 


Since the fubjeGion to the govern- 
ment of the Dutch, the inhabitants. of 
the great ifland of Java have fomewhat 
= better ideas of agriculture than the o- 
ther Malais) ‘Thefe forereign mer- 
chants have taken advantage of the feu- 
dal {yitem of the Malais, to reduce them 
ander their yoke; artfully weakening 
the regal power, by fomenting, at times, 
the rebellions of the great vaffals; and 
humbling the vailals, ia their tura, by 
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{uccouring their princes, when drove 


_ tothe brink of deftruétion. 


Tue Javanefe begin to redeem from 
that ftate of anarchy, the confequence 
of their ancient laws now almof remem- 
_ bered no longer. With fuccefs they 
cultivate rice, indigo, coffee, and fugar- 
cane. ‘They rear, on the eaftern caaft 
of the ifland, and in the diftri&s of Ma- 
dur and Solor, ia the neighbourhood, 
great flocks of very largebuffaloes; their 
fleth is excellent, and they are very ufe- 
ful in labouring the lands, They have - 
alfo great numbers of horned cattle, 
perbaps, the largeft and fineft in the 
_univerfe. The common pafturage in 
this, and the reft of the Malay ifands, 
is the-fame grafs I have mentioned un- 
der the article of the Ifle of F rance, 
E 2 - 


_ 
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which-is there almoft quite neglected by 
the colonifts. 


It would be proper here to defcribe 
the manner of cultivating the {piceries, 
the indigo, the fugar-cane, and the 


camphire; but thefe -muft be the fub- 


eft of another difcourfe. I could have 
wifhed allo to have comprehended, 0 
this treatife, the obfervations 1 have 
made on the Chinefe husbandry. You 
could then have compared nation with 
nation; and, after having feen agricul- 
ture contemned and debafed among ft {a- 


vages, oppreffed and loaded with fetters - 
by their frantic laws, the genuine pro-. 


ductions of delirium tocompatible with 
-reafon, you would have obferved this 
art, which may be called divine, as it 
was taught to man by the fupreme Aa- 
thor of his being, fupported-and pro- 
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tected by laws the moft plain, thofe of 
nature, diated by her to the firit tn- 
- habitants of the earth, and preferved, 
fioce time began, from generation to 
generation, by one of the largeft and. 
wifeft nations ia the world. Whilft 
this comparative reprefentation difplay- 
- ed the wretchednefs and calamities of 
all kinds, whieh attend the neglect of 
agriculture, on the one hand, it would 
have fhewed how mach this art, when 
properly honoured, protected, and en- 
couraged, will always encreafe the hap- 
pinefs of mankind:on the other, 


Fd 
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He HAS T year I gave you a fal! 
ef L @ account of the enquiries I-had 
ee $M gf made in Afia and Africa con- 
cerning the ftate of agriculture in thole 
regions. Iremarked, that there was not 
the leaft appearance of it amongft the ig- 
rorant and Jazy barbarians, who inha~- 
E's 
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_. bit the weitern coafls of Africa; whilft 


it Houritbed, under the fhade of liberty, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, amongit the 
Dutch. Iobferved the happy plenty 
which reigned in the fruitful ifland of 
Madagafcar, inhabited by a people go- 
verned by the greateft fimplicity. of man- 
ners, and with no other Jaws than na- 
ture’s, Whilft I did juftice alfo tothe. 
fyflem of cultivation that prevailed at the 
lfle of Bourbon, which, being withour 
a port, and confequently having little or 
no intercourfe with Europe, the colo- 
nifls have preferved an uncorrupted fyf- 
tem of manners, always favourable for 
agriculture, 1 was, at the fame time, ob- 
liged toacknowledge, that thisart, which 
requires perfeverance and fimplicity, was 
very much neglectedat the Ifle of France, 
which, having two excellent ports, and 
being much frequented by European 
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fhips, was more influenced by the incon- 
fant and volatile cuftoms of our part 
oftheuniverfe; and that, in confequence, 
though the foil was equal to Madagal- 
car and Bourbon in fertility, their har- 
veftscommonly failed, and analmoltcon- 
tinual want prevailed over the iland. 
I paffed from thence to the great penio- 
fala of the Indies, where agriculture, 
however oppreffed by the barbarouslaws 
ofthe Mogul conquerors, is ftil] honour. 
ed and maintained by the religien, the 
cuftoms, and the perfeverancg of the 
conquered Malabars. At Siam, under 
the happiett climate, and blefled with a 
foil the moft fruitful in the world, We 
haveoblerved agriculturedebaled by the 
jndignitiesof tyranoy, and abandoned by 
a race of flaves, who after they are de- 
“prived of their liberty, nothing can in- 
rerett. 1 have reprefented it almoft 
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in the fame condition amongft the Ma- 
lais, who inhabit yvaft kingdoms, and in- 
numerable iflands,. where nature has dif. 
tributed her choiceft treafures, and la- 
vilhed her bounties witha profufion which 
other regions are not acquainted with. 
The deftrudtive genius of the feudal 
laws, which keep this people in ‘a con- 
tinual ferment, allows not their applica» 
tion to the cultivation of the fineft foil 
that iss Nature alone does all. I am 
convinced, that if the other nations of 
the globe, who have the misfortune to 
_ be governed by the feudal fyftem, inha- 
bited aclimate as happy, and landsas fere 
tile as thofe of the Malais, their agri- 
culture would be as much neglected: ne- 
ceflity alone could force them to ir, 

TD ENDEAVOURED io'my laft difcourie’ 
to pive you an idea of the moft imtereft- 
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ing modes of local agriculture which I 
have feen: my: chief obje&, however; 
was to enable you to remark, that jh e- 
very country, in every region of the us 
niverfe, the flate of agriculture folely 
depends.on the eftablithed laws, and, in 
confequence, on the cuftoms and preju- 
dices from which thefe laws took their 
fource. Bat] thali nowcontinuemy ob- 
fervations. — 


ORIGIN OF THE KINGDOM OF FON- 
SHIAMAS,. : 


——_ 


Quittine the peninfula of Malacca, 
and the iflands of the Malais, towards. 
the north, I fell in with a fmall terri- 
tory under the name of Cancar, but 
Known, on the marine charts, by that 
of Pontuiamas. Envirened by the 
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kingdom of Siam, where defpotifm and 
depopulation reign; the domains of Cam- 
boya, where no idea of eftablithed go- 
vernment fublifts; aad the territories of 
she Malais, whofe genius, always agi- 
‘rated by their feudal Jaws, can endure 
peace neither at home nor abroad; this 
delightful country was uncultivated, and 
had very fewinhabitantsabout fifty years 
ao0. 


A CHINESE merchant, commander of 

a veflel which he employed in trade, fre- 
_quented thefe coats. Being a man of 
that intelligent refleétiwe genius, which 
fo charaéteriftically marks his.nation, he 
could not, without trouble, behold vatt 
tracts of Jand condemned to barrenneis, 
though naturally more fertile than thofe 
which made the wealth of his own coun=: 
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their improvement. With this view, 
having firft of all hired 2 number of la-. 
bourers, fome Chinefe, others from the 
neighbouring nations, he, with great ad- 
drefs, infinuated. himfelf into the favour 
of the moft potent priaces, who, for a 
certain fubfidy, afligned hima guard to 
proteét him. | 

Iw the courfe of his voyage to Bara- 
via, and the Philippine Iflands, he bor- 
rowed from the Europeans their moft 
ufeful difcoveries and improvements, . 
chiefly the are of fortification and de- 
fence; with refpect to internai_ police, 
he preferred the Chinefe. The profits. 
of his commerce foon made him able to 
raife ramparts, fink ditches, and provide 
artillery, Thefe preliminary precau- - 
_ uons protected him again{t the enterpri- 
zes of thebar barians who furroundedhim: 
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Hs diftributed the lands to his [a-- 
bourers, without the Jeaft. refervation 
of any of thofe taxes or duties known 
by the names: of fervice or fines of alie-. 
nation; duties which, by allowing no 
real property, become the moft fatal 
fcourge to agriculture, and is an idea 
which revolts againft the common fenfe 
of every wife nation. He provided his 
colonifts alfo with all kinds of tools fic 
for the cultivation and improvement of" 
their lands. 


Ix. forming alabouring and commer-. 
cial people, he thought, that no laws 
ought to be framed, but thofe which na-. 
ture has eftablifhed for mankind in all 
regions: he made thefe laws refpected, 
. by obeying them’ firft himfelf, and ex-. 
hibiting an example of fimplicity, ine: . 
duitry, frugality, humanity, and honef- 
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ty: he formed, then, no fyftem of laws 
—he did more—he eftablifhed mo- 
~ vals, 


His territories foon became thecoun- 
try of every induftrious man, who with- 
ed to fettle there. His harbour was 
. free to every one. ‘The woods were 
cleared; the grounds wifely: cultivated, 
and fown with rice; their fields were 
watered by canals, cut from the rivers; 
and plentiful harvetts, after fupplying 
shem with fubfiftence, furnithed aa ob- 
ject of extenfive trade, 


Tue environing favages, aftonifhed — 
to {ee fuch plenty fuddenly fucceed to 
barrennefs, flocked for {ubfiffence to 
the magazines of Ponthiamas;. whofe 
dominions, at this day, are looked upon 
as the moft plentful granary of that 
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eaftern part of Afia; the Malais, the 
Cochin-Chinefe, the Siamefe, whofe 
countries are naturally fo fertile, con- 
fidering this fmall territory as the 
moft certain refourceagainit famine, 


Hap the Chinefe founder of this co~ 
lony of mercantile labourers, in imita- 
tion of the fovereigns of Afia, eflablifh- 
ed arbitrary impofts; if by the intro- 
duction of a feudal fyftem, of which he 
had examples amongift the neighbouring; 
nations, he had vefted in himfelf the 
fole property of the lands, under a {pe- 
cious pretence of giving them away 
to his colonifts; if he had made Ioxu- 
ry reign in his palace, infteaa of that 
fmplicity which diftinguifhed his hum- 
ble dwelling; had he placed his ambi- 
‘tion in a fplendid court, and multizudes 
of fawning flaves; had he preferred | 
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the pleafing to the ufeful arts, defpifiag 
the induftrious, who cultivate the ground 
with the fweat of their brow, and pro- 
vide fattenance for themfelves and their 
fellow creatures; had he treated his. 
affociates as flaves; had he received 
ftrangers in any other manner than as 
- friends into his port; his fields had fill. 
been fterile, bis realms without inhabi- 
tants, who muft have died of hunger, 
in fpighz of all their knowledge of a- 
griculture, and all the afliftance: they 
could derive from the moft ufefol- ine: 
firuments ether for tilling or fowing 
their grounds. But the fage Kiang-tle,. 
which is the name of this judicious 
Chinefe, perfuaded that he fhould be 
always rich, if his labourers were fo, 
eftablifhed only a very moderate daty 
on ail the merchandize entered at his 
port; the produce of his lands appear- 
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ing to him fufiicient to make him po-- 
tent and great. He was refpefed.for 
Ins integrity, his moderation, and his 
| humanity. He never defired to reign; 
but’ only to found the empire of reafon.- 
His fon, who now reigns, inherits his’ 
virtues as well as his. poffeffions:. by. 
agriculture, and the trade. he carries on- 
with the prodace of his lands, be has 
become fo powerful, that the fayages, 
his neighbours, call’ him king, a title 
hateful to him. He pretends to no 
right-of fovereignty, bue the nobleft of - 
all, that of doing good; happy in being: 
the firft labourer; and the firft mer- 
chant of his country, hé ceferves; -a9-—- 
well as his father, the title of The 
Friend of Men, which is more glo- 
rious than that of king. 


WuatT a difference there is between 


a, 
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fach men .and.thofe conquerors fo fa- 
mous, who furprife and lay wafte the 
earth; who, abufing the right of-con- 
queft, have eftablifhed laws, which, e- 
ven after the world -has been freed of 
thefe tyrants, . has perpetuated, for ages, 
the wretchednefs of mankind! 


CAMBOYAAND TSIamPa, 


We find the countries of Camboya 
and Tflampa north of Ponthiamas. 
They, particularly, are naturally fer- 
tile, and appear, in former. times, to 
have been well cultivated; but the go- 
vernment of thefe two fmall ftates ha- 
viag no fettled form, the ishabitants be-. 
ing contizually bufied in deftroying ty- 
rants, only to receive others in their 
place, have neglected to cultivate their 
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lands. Their fields, which might be 
covered with rice, with herds, and with 
flocks, are deferts; and the natives 
are reduced to feed on a few forry 
roots, which they colleé& from amidft 
the brambles, that overfpread their 
lands. 


Ir furprifes travellers to find the 
ruins of an old city, built with ftone, 
the architecture of which refembles thar 
‘of Europe, at a {mall diftance from the 
miferable canton of Camboya. The 
neighbouring fields too {till preferve 
the traces. gf ridges: every thing fhews 
that agriculture and the other arts have 
once been in a flourifhing condition 
there; but they have now difappeared, 
— with the nation who cultivated them. 

Thole by whom this country is at pres | 
fent inhabited have no hiftory, or tra- 
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dition, which can enlighten this fubject 
in the leait. 


CocuirineCHINna, 


Tue Cochin-Chinefe, who border 
~ on Camboya to the north, obferving the 
lands of this kingdom defolare and ne- 
lected, fome years ago took poffeffion 
of fuch tracks as were moft convenient, 
and have there introduced an excellent 
culture. The province of Dontay, 
ufurped in this manner from Camboya, 
is at prefent the granary of Cochin-Chi- 
na, This kingdom, one of the largeft 
in Eaftern Afia, was inhabited by an 
inconfiderable nation, barbarous and f{a- 
vage, called Loz, about one hundred 
and fifty years ago, who lived partly 
by fifhiag, partly on roots, and the wild 
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fruits of the country, and regarded a- 
griculture very little. 


A Tonquinefe prince, unfaccefsfal 
ina war he carried-on againft the king 
of Tonquin, under whom he enjoyed 
an office like the Maires de Palais, un- 
der the Merovingian race of the kings ° 
of France, retired with his foldiers and 
adherents acrofs the river which fepa- 
rates that kingdom from Cochin-Chi- 
na. ‘The negroes, who then pofflefied 
this country, fled before thefe foreiga- 
ers, and took refuge among the moun- 
tains of Tfampa. After a long war 
with their ancient enemies, who pur- 
fued them, the Tonquinefe runaways - 
remained at length quiet poffeilors of 
the country cdlled Cochin-China: it 
extends about two hundred ‘Teagues 
from north to fouth, bat narrow and 
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unequal from eaft to weft. ‘They then 
wholly applied themfelves to the culti- 
- vation of rice, which, being the com- 
mon food of the inhabitants of Afa, is 
to them an objedt of the greateit im- 
portance. They feparated into litle 
cantonmenrts, and eitablifhed themfelves 
. on the plains, which extend aleng the 
banks of the rivers. 


Tue froitfulnefs of the foil, which 
had been a Jong time uncultivated, foon 
plentifally rewarded their labours; po- 
pulation increafed in proportion to the 
culture; and their cantons extended in 
fuch a manner, that all the. plains of 
this large eountry being put intoa [late 
of improvement, they were tempted to 
encroach upon thofe of Camboya, which 
were in_a manner quite abandoned, JI 
never faw any country where the pro-« 
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ercfs of population was fo remarkable 
as tn Cochin-China, which mult be at- 
tributed not only to the climate, and 
the sertiliry of the foil, bur tq-the fim- 
plicity of their manners, to the pru- 
Jence and indaftry of the women as 
well as the men, and to the different 
kinds of excellent fifh, which, with 


rice, is their common feod., 


_ f 
CULTURE. .OF VARIOUS SORTS OF RICE 
IN COCHIN-CHINA, 


Tuere are different forts of rice cnl- 
‘tivated by the Cochin-Chinefe: the 
Littre Rice, the grain of which is 
fmall, oblong, and tranfparent; this is 
by far the mofk delicate; itis common- 
ly miniftered to the fick: the-GreaT 
Lowe Rice is that whofe fhape is round: 
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the Rep Ricr, fo called becaufe the 
grain is enclofed in a hufk of a reddith 
colour, which fticks fo clofeiy, that it 
requires a very uncommon operation 
to divide it, - Thefe three forts are 
produced in the greateft plenty, and 
form the chief fubfiftence of the inha- 
bitants. “They require water, as the 
grounds where they are cultivated mutt 
‘be overflowed. _ | 


TuEy propagate alfo two other kinds 
‘of dry rice, which grow in dry foils, 
and, like our wheat, need no other wa- 
tering bur what they receive from the 
clouds. One of thefe fpecies of rice 
has a graif as white as fnow, which, 
when drefled, is of a clammy fubftance; 
they make various forts of pate of it, 
fuch as- vermicelli, Borh thefe kinds 
form a confiderable article ig their trade 

- Fos 
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with Chinas They cultivate them on- 
ly on the mountains and rifing grounds, 
which they labour with the fpade. 
They fow thefe grains as we do wheat, 
about the end of December, or begin- 
ning of January, when the rainy fea- 
fon ends: they are not above three 
months in the ground, and: yield a plea- 


rifal crop. 


T am induced to believe, that the cul- 
ture of this valuable grain would fuc- 
ceed very wellin France. In the years 
1749 -and 17501 frequently travelled 
over the mountains of Cochin-China, 
where this rice.is cultivated; they are 
very high, and the temperature of the | 
‘air cold: in the month of January, 
1750, 1 obferved that the rice was ve- 
ry green, and above three inches in 
height, although the liquor in Reau- 
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mur’s thermometer wasonly about three 
degrees above the freezing point. 

I carRigD fome hundred weights of 
this grain to. the Mile of France, where 
it was fown, and facceeded, producing 
a Jarger crop than any other fpecies, 
The colonifts received my prefent with 
the. greateft cagernels, as, exelufive of 
its fopersor increafe, it has a better 
tafte, is lefs troublefome, as the “fields 
do not need to be overflowed; and, as 
it ripens fifteen: or- twenty: days-fooner 
then the other forts, it can be> reaped 
and fecured before-the ftormy- feafon, 
which often-makes great havock with 
their later harvelts:s The other kinds 
of rice, being of a flower growith, re- 
quire their grounds to be lan under 


water, after the manner cof the natives 
I 3 
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of the Coromandel coaft*; but our 
colonifts regard agriculture fo little, 


that “t has never yet been introduced by 
them. 


One might have imagined, that the 
profits flowing from the cultivation of 
dry rice, would have engaged the co- 
lonifts to attend very carefully to ie; 
and that, from the Ile of France, it 
righ: have been eafily introduced into 
Europe: but I have endeavoured to 
procure it from this ifland to no pur- 
pole; thofe to whom I have applied, 
nave fent me only common rice, which 
requires water and warmth. - The cul- 
ture of dry rice has, like every other 
kind of agriculiure, been left to the 
unexperienced ignorance of ilaves, who 


* See Page 309. 
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have mixed all the diferent kiads toge~ 
gether, in fuch a manner, that the rice 
of Cochin-China being ripe long before. 
the others, the grains have dropt from 
the ears before they were reaped, and 
the {pecies, in chis manner, has been, by 
degrees, quite loft in that ifland. If a- 
ny traveller, whom bufiaels or curiofity 
might lead to Cochjn-China, would fend 
over but a few pounds of this excellent 
grain, he would deferve our greateit 
thanks, 


Tre commontice is cultivated by the 
‘Cochin-Chinefe, very near in the fame 
way as tbe Malabars on the Coromans 
de] coaft do. After having ploughed 
their ground ewice, they fow the rice 
in a fmall field which has beeq well la - 
boured with the fpade; they cover the 


furface of this little field with water, 
B4 
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not very high; amd as foon as the rice 
is about five or fix inches in height, they 
harrow over their large fields, and over- 
flow them with water; then pulling up 
the rice-plants jn the feed-plots, tranf- 
plant them into thefe grounds, thus pre- 
pared, in fmall parcels of four or five 
ftalks, about the diftance of fix inches 
from eachother. This work common- 
ty employs the women and children, 


‘Tue Cochin-Chinefe have no machine 
for overflowing their lands, nor indeed 
have they occafion for any: their plains, 
which from one end of the kingdom to 
the other are commanded by. a chain of 
high mountains, are fupplied with fprings 
and rivulets io abundance, which natu- 
tally overflow the grounds, according as 
their courfe is directed, 
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THERE are alfo various forts of grain 
cultivated here, fuch as the mahis, mil- 
lets of different kinds, feveral {pecies of 
the French bean, potatoes, yams, and 
plenty of other roots fic for the fublif- 
tence of men and animals. But the 
cultivation of the fugar-cine, next to 
the rice, is the moft importaotadvantage 
tochem; and Cochin-China produces it 
more abundantly. than any country in 


Afia. 


- SUGAR-+CANES, 


Tuere are two forts of fugar-canes 
jn this country; the firft grows high and 
thick, the joints at a-great diftance from 
one anather, the colour always green, 
the juice plenty, with very,little of the 
falc init. This fpecies of cane.is in ge- 

Fs 
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neral ufe for feeding and fattening of 
cattle; and experience teaches them that 
no fort of food fattens mankind, as well 
as animals, fooner or better, than this 
{fugar-cane, eat while green, and the fu- 
gar which is extracted from it. 

Tue fecond kind is fmailer in every 
way, with its joints approaching nearer 
together: it aflumes a yellow colour 
when ripe; and contains Jefs water, and 
more fale, than the other. — 


Wuen the Cochin-Chmefe prepare 
the ground for the fugar-cane, they turn 
it up to the depth of two feet; this o- 
perationis performed witha prank, They 
then plant joints or eyes of thecane, three 
and three together, in a horizontal po- 
firion, ‘almoft in the fame way_as they 
plant vines in many French provinces. 
Thefe flips are planted chequer-wile, a- 
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bout eighteen inchesdeepin the ground, 
fix feet diflanc from each other ;. they 
perform this operation towards the-con- 
clufion of the rainy feafon, fo that the 
flips may be fufliciently watered, till fuch 
time as they have taken root. During 
the firft fix months, they give them two 
drefliags with a kind of pick-axe, in or- 
der to deftroy the weeds, and preferve_ 
a moilture about the roots of the canes, 
by heaping the earth around them. 

Tuey gather the firit crop twelve, 
and fometimesfourteen, monthsafter the 
plantation. By this time the canes, 
though pianted at fix feet diftance, be- 
come fo bufhy, that it is impoffible to en- 
ter the field, without ‘making ule of an 

axe tO glear your way. " 


AFrrer the canes are cut, and ted up 
FO 
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into bundles, they are carried to the 
mills, to extract their juice. As-thefe 
engines have been-defcribed by many 
travellers, I fall not here deferibe their 
form, which much refembles thofe of 
the Weft-Indies: they employ oxen or 
mules, inflead of water, to fer the two 
cylinders in motion, between which the 
_Sugar-canes are preffed. 


WueEx the juiceis extracted, they boil 
it a few hours in large kettles, in order 
to evaporate part of its water: it is then 
carried to the neighbouring marker, and: 
fold in that condition. Here the in- 
daftry and the profits of the Co- 
chin-Chinefe planter ends. The mer- 

chants buy the jeice, which refembles 
| pure water; they re-boil it, throwing | 
fome alkaline fubftance, fuch as the athes 
of the leaves of the mufa or bananier, 
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and (helflime intothe kettle; they know 
no other; thefe ingredients throw up 
a thick fcum, which the refiner careful- 
ly. takes off: the aétion of the alkali haf- 
rens the feparation.of the falt from the 
water, and, by the. force of boiling, re-~ 
duces the juice of the cane to the con- 
fiftence of fyrup. As foon as this fyrup 
begins to-granulate, they decant it into 
a great earthen veflel, where they cool 
it abouc an-hour; when a kind of crutt, 
{till foft, and of ayellowifh-taint, appears 
on the.top of the fyrup; then they im- 
mediately empty. it into a veflel of a co- 
nic fhape, which they name a FORM, 
Withoutthis intermediate operation of 
cooling the fyrup, it would harden into 
a mafs, and not being granulated, would 
of confequence want one matesial qua= - 
—«daty of fugar. 
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THESE fugar-cones, or forms, are of 
baked earth, in Cochin-China, like thofe 
of our Weft-India colonies, about three 
feet high, pierced at their narrow ex- 
tremities, and commonly hold about forty 
or fifty pounds of fugar, Thefe FORMS, 
when full, are placed on another earthen 
veflel, the mouth of which is proporti-+ 
oned to receive the narrow end of the 
cone, and matt be large enough to hold 
the ecarfe fyrup, which diftils from the 
fuger, through fome firaw which ims 
perfectly flops up the little opening in. 
the bottom of the rorm, 


Wuewn they fuppofe the fyrep has ace. 
quired the confiftence of falt in cvery 
part of the cone, they then proceed to 
whiten. and purify it. They diffolve 

a fine fore of whitith clay in a trough, — 
with fuch-a quantity of water as, whea 
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thus prepared, prevents it from having 
too much confiltence; they then lay it 
upon the furface of the lugar with a 
truel, to the thickne/s of about to In- 
ches, inthe void {pace left at the top 
of the FoRM by the condenfing of the 
fugar, after purging itfelf of the coarfer 
fyrup or melailes. The water contain= 
ed in the clay penetrating by degrees 
— gato the mafs, wafhes tt, and carries off 
infenfibly the remaining fyrup, and e- 
very foreign particle that adheres molt 
clofely to the fugar. When the clay har- 
dens, they replace it with a frefh quan- 
tity, diluted as the firit: this operation, 
which lefts about twelve or fifteen days, 
is the fame here asin our Weft-India 
colonies, Some refinersof Cochin-Chi- 
-na, however, have a differert method, 
Tn ftead of clay, tempered thus with wa- 
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bananier into little pieces, which they 
place upon the fugar: the trunk of this 
tree is very watery; the water of ade- 
tergent quality; and diftills from the fi- 
bres, which envelope it, in very fmall 
drops. ‘“Thofe who follow this method 
pretead, that the operation is- thereby 
rendered lefs tedious, and that the fu- 
gar acquires a-more beautiful colour. 


Tne procefs of the Cochin-Chinefe, 
in refining their fugar, goes no further: 
they know nothing about the ftoves in 
ufe in the Weft-Indies, After haviag . 
clayed their fugars fufficiently, they fell 
them in the public markets, particular- 
ly to the Chinefe, and other foreigners, 
who are invited to their ports. by the 
- moderate price of this commodity, which 
is cheaper at Cochin-China than any o- 
ther place in India. 


. ai, 
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Tue white fugar of the beft quality: 
is generally fold.at the port of Failo, in 
’ exchange for other merchandize, arthe 
rate of about: fourteen fhillings ilesling 
ahundred weight. There is a-great 
trade in thiscommodiry. The Chinefe 
alone, whofe lands do not produce. e- 
nough for their own confumption every 
year, tranf{port dbove forty. thoulasd bar- 
rels, weighing about two thouland each, 
from Cochin-China. - 


Ir muft be remarked, that this coun- 
try, which produces this commodity fo 
plentifully, and at fo low a price, being 
a new kingdom, ought to be looked u- 
pon, in fome meafure, as a colony: it is 
worthy obfervation too, that the fugar- 
cane is there cultivated oy free men, and - 
all the procefs of preparation and refin- 


_ 
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then the price of the Cochin-Chinefe 
production with the fame commodity 
which is cultivated and prepared by the ~ 
miferable flaves of our Eurapean colo- 
nies, and judge, if, toprocure fugar from 
our colonies ir was neceflary to aytho- 
rize by law the flavery of the unhappy 
Africans tranfported to America, From | 
what I have obferved at Cochin-China, 
I cannot doubt in the leat, bur that if 
our Weft-India colenies had been dif- 
tributed withour refervation amongit a 
free people, they would have produced 
double the quantity that is now procur- 
ed from the labour of the unhappy fa- 
yages, . 


Wuat advantage, then, has Europe 
got, polifhed as it is, and thoroughly 
verfed in the laws of nature, aad the. 
rights cf mankind, by legally authort- 
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zing the daily outrages againit human na- 
ture in our colonies, allowing them to 
 debafe man almoft belowthe level of the 
brutal creation? Thefe flavifh laws.have 
proved as oppofite to its interelt as they 
are to its honour, and tothe faws of hu- 
manity. Ihaveoften made this remark. 


LipERtyY aod property are the foun- 
dation of plenty, and good agriculture: 
I never fawit flourith where thofe rights 
of mankind were not fteadily eilablifh- 
ed. The earth, which Javifhly mult- 
plies her productions, under the hands 
of thefree-bornlabourer, feems tofbriak 
into barrennefs under the fweat of the 
flave. Such is the great Author of our 
nature’s pleafure, who has made man 
free, and afligned to him the earth, that 
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tweat of his brow; but fill fhould pof- 
fefs his-liberty. 


THE CochimChinefe, exclufiveof the 
fugar-cane, employ themfelves in the 
culture of other produdtions, of great 
importance both totheir iaterior fabrics, 
and externa! commerce, 


Tuey cultivate the cotton-tree, the 
mulLerry, the pepper, the varnifh-tree, 
the date, the tea, the indigo, and the 
fafiron, with a plant peculiar to the coun- 
try,named Tsar, which, being ferment- 
ed like indigo, plentifully furnithes a 
flower of a green colour, which, in dy- 
ing, gives a lafting tinGure of a fine e- 
merald colour. This plant would un- 
doubtedly be a very precious prefent to 
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I must decline entering into a detail 
cf the various procefies attending thefe 
_ differentculeuresat prefent. ‘They will 
afford fubje@t for fome future difcourfes. 

Is Cochin-Chiaa, the foil-is common- 
ly excellent, and they cultivate it weil, 
Their mountains are generally fallow, 
as population is not even fufficiently con- 
fiderable for the cultivation of all the 
plain grounds they have taken poffeffion 
of in Camboya: thefe. mountains ‘pros 
duce, however, the eagle or aloes-weod, 
- which is the moft valuable perfume in 
the univerfe ; the fapan-wood, the fame 
with that of Brafil; and the cinnamon, 
in-finall quantities indeed, but far fupe- 
rior in quality to:that.of Ceylon. The 
Chinefe pay three or four times more 
for it than for that which rhe Dutch im- 
port from thatiflacd. They have hike- 
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wile different kinds of admirable wood 
for joyner and cabinet-work, particu- 
Jarly the rofe-wood; the tea-wood is . 
excellent for building, and is preferable 
to all others in the building of the rov-~ 
al galleys, having every property that 
can be defired eitber for beauty or fo- 
lidity. From their mountains alfo, and 
from the forefts with which they are 
_ covered, they procure ivory, mulk, wax, 
iron, and gold mn great plenty. Thefe 
mountains too are full of game, fuch 
as deer, antelopes, wild goats, peacocks, 
pheafants,.&c. The chace is free to all, 
but dangerous from the number of ty- 
gers,elephants,rhinoceros,and other car- 
nivorous and deflructive animals, which 
are very plenty in the forefts, 


Tie: fea, which wathes their coafts, 
as wcll as the rivers, are weil fupplied | 
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with excellent fifh. Every one has the 
liberty of fifhing; in which the Cochin- 
_ Chinele take great delight, They live 
chiefly on fifh and rice, as I have be- 
fore remarked, - 


Trerr domefticanimals are, the horfe 
for the road, the buffalo for labour, and 
the cow, the hog, the goat, the goofe, 
the duck, and hens, of different kinds, | 
forthetable. ‘“Thefeanimalsthrivevery 
well, and ia great plenty. The king 
alone referves to himfelf the ‘exclufive 
- right of breeding elephants for the war ; 
andthisis arefervation which no one en- 
vies him. He commonly maintains four 
hundred ef them; he could maintain 
four thoufand men ac a much lefs ex- 
pence. The Cochin-Chinefe have a few 
sood fruizs: the pitie-apple, aad coran- 
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country produces, ‘They do not culti- 
vate the vine, though it is one of the 
native productions of their lands. “hey 
are but poorly provided with pulfe. Ta. 
fhort, their orchards and their gardens 
areveryfmall. Uhey attach themfelves 
to the more: effential branches of agri- 
culture. | 


ALTHOUGH this art is not yet arriv- 
ed at that degree of perfection in Co- 
chin-China, to which it might be carri- 
ed; wit: the advantage of fuch an ex- 
cellent foil, yet the manners of the peo- 
ple being very favourable, it flouriihes 
greatly. The Cochin-Chinefe are gen 
tle, hofpitable, frugal, and induftrious. 
-Thereisnotabergaria the country; and 
robbery and murder arequite unknown. 
f. foreigner may wander over the king- 
dom, from one ead to another, (the ca- 
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pital excepted) without meeting the feaft 
infule: he will be every where received 
with a moft eager curijofity, but, at the 
fame time, with preat benevolence. | 
have here remarked a-cuitom fingular 
indeed, but expreflive of their goodnefs 
of heart. A Cochin«Chinefe travetier, : 
who hasnot money enough to defray his . 
expences at-an inn, enters the firft houfe ~ 
of the town or village he arrives at: no | 
body inquires his bufinefs; he {peaks to 
none, but waits in filence the hour of— 
dinner; fo foon as the rice is (érved up, 
~ ke modeftly approaches, fits down at ta- 
ble along with the family, eats, drinks, 
and goes away, without fpeaking one 
word, orany perfon’s putting.a fugle 
queftion to him; it was enough they faw 
he was a man, 2 brother in diftrefs; they 
‘wanted no further information; 
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Tue fix fir kings, eftablifhers of this 
monarchy, governed the nation as a fa- 
ther governs his family; they eftablithed | 
the laws of nature alone; and they paid 
the firft obedience to them themfelves, 
Chiefs of an immenfe family of labour- 
ers, they gave the firft example of la- 
bour; they honoured and encouraged 
agriculture, as the moi ufeful and ho- 
nourable employment of the human 
race. They required only a fmall an- 


~~—aual free-gift from their fubjects, to 


defray the expence of their defen- 
five war again{t their Tonquinefe ene- 
mics, 


Tuis impofition was regulated, by 
way of poll-tax, with the greateft equi- 
ty. Every mag, able to labour the 
eround, paidin to the magiftrate, on 
account of the prince, a {mali ium, pro- 


- 
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portioned to the {trength of his contti- 
tution, and the vigour of his arm; and 
nothing more. It was under their 
reign, that this nation multiplied fo a- 
mazingly, in confequence of the abudd- 
ance furnifhed by the cultivation of their 
lands, Whilft they reigned, the trea- 
ties entered into, on the banks of the 
river which feparates Tonquin from 
Cochin-China, between the chiefs of 
their family and thofe who followed, 
them in their retreat, were mofere >” 
gioutly obferved. It is to this recipro- 
cal faithfulnefs that Cochin-China owes 
its prefent flourifhing condition, with 
regard to power, population, and agTi- 
culture, Their fucceffor, who now 
reigns, inherits their goodnefs of heart, 
but has the weaknefs to fuller himfelf 
to be governed by his ives. Thefe 
have acquiced the are of isparating the 
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intereft of the prince from that of his 
people. They have infpired him with 
the thirft after. perfonal wealth The 
large quantity of gold which they have 
dug from the mines, during this reign, 
has already proved detrimental to ine . 
duftryandagriculture. Jn the palace it 
has been productive of luxury and 
corrupuan, which always attend it, 


Tus prince has been infenfibly led 
.> »+tethe mean habitations of his fore- 
fathers, He has buile a fine palace, a 
league in circumference, enyironed by 
a brick wall, on the model of that’ of 
Pekin. Sixteen hundred pieces of can- 
non, mounted around the palace, an. 
nounce to the people the approaching 
‘lofs of their liberties and rights. 


‘He founc -a neceflity too for a win- 
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ter palace, a fummer palace, and an au- 
tumn palace. ‘The ancient taxes were 
not fufficient to defray thefe expences; 
they were enlarged; and new impoftti- 
ons devifed, which, being no longer -vo= 
luntary contributions, could not be le- 
— vied but- by force,. and tyrannical- op- 
preffion. His courtiers, who found 
their intereft ia-the corruption of their. 
prince, have called him the King of: 
Heaven: Vouz Toi, hearing. himfelf 
frequently fo ftiled, at length thought—- 
he might affume it. ‘ Why,” ashe was. 
one day addrefling himfelf to me, he 
faid, “do not you come oftener to pay 
** your: court to the King of Hea~ 
“ven?” 


THEsE defigning fycophants, who 
fecure every avenue to tb< roydl ear, 
have had tse craftinefs to over-awe the 
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ordinary adminiftration of juflice; and, 
taking advantage of exemption from 
punifhment, have plundered che labour 
ers, and filled the provinces with op- 
preilion and diftrefs, 


I nave obferved all along the high. 
ways whole villages newly deferted by 
their inhabitants, worn out by fruitlefs 
labour, and everlafting exactions, and 
their lands, in confequehec> falliag back 

“<o their original uneuttivated conditi- 
on. 


In the midift of alt this growing dife 
order, the prince, whofe mind has been 
furprifed by fawning flatterers, aad 
who alone is ignorant of the villainy of 
thofe who furraund him, {till preferves 
a refpect fo... the manners of his fore- 
fathers; he does not, inceed, like 
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them, give an example of perfonal la- ~ 
bour, but ftill his defire is to protett a- 
griculture. 


Luave feen him, at the beginning 
of the new year, prefide, with all the 
fimplicity of his predeceflors, at the 
general aflembly of the nation, which 
is held every year on that day, in the 
open field, in order to renew the reci- 

procal oath for obfervation of the pri- 
mordial contract, which eftablifhed hj” 
father of his people, at the fame time 
that chey inveited him folely with the 
power, the nobleft indeed of all, of ma- 

king his peopte happy. 


Wen he ts talking of his fulj2&s, 
he calls them ftill by no other name 
than that of his children. I have feen 
him roo aflift, like a fimpte individudl, 
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"in the annual affembly of his family, ac- 
cording to the ancient cuftom of the 
nation; an afiembly where the mott 
aged always prefide, without regard to 
the dignities of thofe of younger years. 
This, however, feemed to me only a 
formality venerable from cuftom; for 
what is man, where the King of Hea~ 
ven is? - 


CoRRUPTION, it is tiuc, has not pet 
~ afected the general body of the peo- 
ple; they {till preferve their primitive 
manners: it is hitherto confined to-the 
palace, and the capital; its fource, how- 
ever, 18 too elevated to-prevent its poi- 
foned ftreams from flowing to the 
plains. It is from the great that the 
corruption of 2 people ever derives its 
Origin, = 


-_ 
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Wuen it fhall have infected every” 
rank; when the foundations of agricul- 
ture, liberty and property, already.at- 
tacked by the oreat, fhalt be over- 
thrown; when the profeflion of thé far- 
mer fhall become the moft defpicable, 
and have the leaft.gain, what muft be. 
the fate: of agriculture: Without a. 
flourifhing agriculture, what muft be. 
the fate of thofe multitudes, brought up 
under its wip © What mutt be the fate 
of prince and people? It will refepy~ 

ble that of the nation who pofleffed the 
- country before them; perhaps that of 
the barbarians, who yielded it to tha 
nation: of them there are no remains, 
bur the ruins of a large wall, near the 
capital, which appears to have been 
part of a creat city: it is of brick, and 
of a form very different from ‘what 
‘3 to be Yeen in the other countrica 

Geo 
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‘of Afiay no hiftory, however, no tra- 
dition has preferyed the memory of the 
builderse 


Uron the whole, I conclude, from 
the general corruption which threatens 
the manners of the Cochin-Chinefe, 
that agriculture is om the decline, and 
that whatever efforts they may make 
to fupport it, it has now paffed its 

beft_flate, and mult inevitably degene- 
~— 

Fale, _ 


CHINA, 


T aM now near the end of my tra- 
vels. Quitting the coafts of Cochin- 
China, and directme my courfe towards 
the north-eaft, I proceeded for China, _ 
which the Cochin-Chinefe reipedtfully 
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call, Nuse pb’ ar Mixa--tHe Doni-7 
NIONS OF THE GREAT LuMinary, 
After failing fome days, before there 
was any appearance of land, I faw along 
the horizon a foreft of mafis, and pre- 
fently afterwards a vaft number of boats, 
which covered the furface of the wa- 
eer, Thefe were a great multitude of 
fifhermen, whofe induftry drew fubfit- 
tence for sumbers from the fea, Inow 
began to perceive land; 1 advancedto 
the mouth of the river, fili_amidit 
crowds of fifhers, throwing out their 
lines on every fide. I entered the ri- 
ver of Canton; which is inhabiced Jike 
the Jand: its banks lined with fhips at 
anchor; a great number of fmali craft 
are cenflantly gliding along in every 
dire&tion, fome with fans, others with 
oars, often vantihing quickly from the 
fight, as they enter che innumerable 
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° canals, “dug with amazing labour, a- 
crofs extenfive plains, which they wa- 
ter and render fertile. Great fields, ar- 
rayed in all the fplendor of the harveft, 
with ftately villages rifing te the fight 
on al] fides, embellifh the remoter view, 
whilfk mountains, covered with verdure, 
cut into terraffes, and: fhaped into am- 
phitheatres, form the back ground of 
this beaunful landfcape.. 7 

_I soon come to Canton, where frefh 
fubjects for admiration arife; the noife, 
the motion, the throng encreafes; the" 
water, as well as land, being every 
where covered with multitudes. Af- 
ronifhed at the furprizing appearance, , 
I inquire into the numbers of inhabi-’ 
tants of this city and fuburbs; and, af- 
ter: comparing different accounts, find 


a), 
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hundred thoufand in number. My - 
aftonifhment, however, is:greacly aug- 
mented, when I learn, that, to thenorth- 
ward of Canton, about five-leagues up 
the river, is a village named Facuan, 
which contains a million of inhabitants, 
and that every part of this great em- 
pire, extending about fix hundred 
leagues from north to feuth, and-as 
mu-b-from eaft to weit, was peopled in 
the fame y.vportion, | 


By what art can the earth produc? 
fubfifttence for fuch numbers? Do the 


. Chinefe poffefs any fecret art of multi- 


plying the grain and provifions neceflary 
for the nourt{hmenr of mankind? JI - 
_ paffed over the:fields, I introduced my- 
felf amongft the Jabourers, who are 
commonly gentle, polite; and affable, 
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~ ledge of tlre world, to fatisfy myfelf and 
{ee the reafon of it. | examine, and pur- 
fue them through all their Operations, 
and obferve that their fecret confifts. 
folely in manuring their Jands judici- 
ouily, ploughing them to a confiderable 
depth, fowing them in the proper fea- 
fon, turning every inch of ground which 
can produce the moft irconfiderable 
crop to advantage, and _Preferri-s“the 
culture of grain to every omer kind 
of culture, as being the moft impor- 


—— unl. 


Tus fyftem of culture, the laft ar- - 
ticle excepted, appears to be the fame 
that is recommended in all our beft au- 
thors, both ancient and modern, who 
have wrote on this febje&; our common 
labourers are acquainted with it; bue 
how much muft our European farmers 
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be furprifed, when they are told, that 
the Chinefe have no meadows, natural 
por artificial, and have not the lJeaft 
conception of fallowing, never permitting 
their lands to lie the fmafleit time fal- 


low, 


Tue Chinefe labourers would confi- 
der meadows; of every denomination, 
as lan“ “a a flate of nature; they fow 
their lands au with grain, and give the 
preference to fuch grounds as we pene- 
rally lay out in meadows, which, lying 
low, and being properly fituated with | 
“zefpedt to water, are confequently the 
moft fertile, They affirm, that a field 
fown with grain, will yield as much 
_f{traw for the nourifhment of cattle, as 
it would have produced of hay, befides 
the additional advantage of the-grain* 
for the maintenance of man, of which 
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Chey can~ tpare too, in plentiful fea- 
fons, a {mall portion for the animal crea- 
tion. 


Sucu is the fyftem adhered to from, 
one end of the empire to the other, and: 
confirmed by the experience of four 
thoufand years, amongft a people the 
moft attentive to their intereft of. any. 
nation in-the univerfe, 


_ Tat which mutt render: this plan: 
- of agriculture the more inconceivable 
to Europeans, is the idea of their never 
allowing their lands to lie one feafon un- 
laboured. ‘Thofe who for fome years 
have endeavoured, with fach public. 
fpirited zeal, to re-animate amongtt us_- 
this neglected art. have confidered, as 
the firft and moft important objedt, the 
multiplication of artificial meadows, to 
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fupply. the defe& of natural ones, for — 


the fattening of cattle; withoutonceven- 
turing to think of fupprefling the-man- 
ner of fallowing the grounds, how- 
ever far they carried their fyftem 


of increafing the number. of artificial 


paftures. 


Tuis fyitem, which appears the 
moft - p “fib's of any they have project- 
ed, and is ‘received with the g=eatelt 
partiality by our farmers, is. neverthe= 


léfs, contradiéted by the conttant exper” 
rience of the greateit and the moft an- 


” cient Jand-labouring nation in the unll~ 
yerfe, who regard the practice of meas 
dows, and fallowing grounds, as an a- 
- bufe, deftruétive of plenty and ‘popula- 


tion, which are the fole great objects of 


apricultures 


1 
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- A Chinefe labourer could not but 
laugh, if you told him, that the earth 
ought to reft at a certain fixed period 
of time: he certainly would. fay, that 
we deviated greatly from the point in 
view, could he read our treatifes ancient 
and modern, our wonderful fpeculations 
on agriculture: what would he fay, if 
be faw our lands, part of them fallow, 
part of them employed | in ufely*“cul- 
tures, and the remainder badly Jabour-. 
ed? What would he fay, what mot 

—e his feelings, if, in travelling over 

our fields, he obferved the extreme 
wretchednefs and barbarifm of their mi- 


ferable cultivators? 


Most part of the Chinefe lands are 
not fuperior to ours: you there fee, as 
with us, fome excellent grounds, others 
middling, the reft bad; fome foils (trong, 
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others light; lands where clay, and - 
lands where fand, gravel, and flints e+ 
very where predominate. 


Aut thefe grounds, even in the 
northern provinces, yield every year 
two crops, and in thofe towards the 
fouth often five in two years, without 
one fingle fallow feafon, during the. 
man) ~~-houfands of years that they 
have been converted to. the purpofes of 
agriculture, | 


Tue Chinefe ufe the fame manures: 
- a5 we do, in order to reftore thofe falts. 
and juices to their grounds, which ar 
unintermisting production is continual- 
ly confuming. They know nothing 
about marl, bet make ufe of common 
fale, lime, afhes, and all fores of animal 
dung, brit above alf that which we throw 
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- Ito our-trvers; they make great ufe 
of urine, which ‘is. carefully preferved. 
inevery houfe, and fold to advantage: 
in fhort, every thing produced by the 
earth 16 conveyed to it again with the 
greatef{t care, into whatever fhape the 
operations of nature or art may have 
transformed it. 

WHEN their manures are at anytime. 
fcarce, they. fapply the-defic™ucy, by- 
turning up the ground, with the {pade, 

_%o a great depth, which brings up to 

_ the furface of. the field a-new foil, rich 
with the juices of that which defcends in : 
its room, . 


Wiruov't meadowsthe Chinefe main-. 
cain a great number.of horfes, buffaloes, 
and other animals of every kind neceffa- 
ry for labour, for fuftenance, and for. 
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amanure. Thefe animals are fed fonie 
with ftraw, others with roots, beans, 
and grain of every kind. It is. true, 
they have fewer horfes and horned cat- 
tle, in proportion, than we have, yet it 
is not neceflary that they fhould have 
more, a 


Tue whele country is cut into ca- 
nals, *~¢ by the indultry of the inhabi- 
tants, excending from river to river, 
which divide and water this great king- 
dow, like a garden. ‘Travelling, tranf 
porting of goods, almolt every {pecies 
- of carriage is performed on. thele ca- 
nals, with great eafe, and {mall expence: 
they do not even make ufe of horfes ta 
drag their boats; every thing is done 
by the fail or the oar, which they ma- 
nage with fingular dexterity, even in 
going vip the rivers, Where any kind 
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ef labour can be performed, ata mode- 
rate price, by men, it is a maxim with 
them never to employ animals. In con- 
fequence of this, the banks of their 
canals cre cultivated almoft to the wae 
ter’s edge; they lofe not an inch of 
ground: their public roads refemble 
our foot-path; their canals, however, 
are far more ufeful than highways: 
they convey fertility every where—and 
furnith the people great ‘par’ of their 
fubfiftence in fifh, There is no com- 
_-Parifon between the weight which can 
be tranfported -in a boat, and that 
which can be-conveyed by any kind of . 
land-carriage; no Proportion between 
the expence. 


THe Chinefe are ftill lef acquainted 
with the ufe, cr rather the luxury of 
chariots, and equipages of every kind, 
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which crowd the principal cities of Ev- 
rope. The horfes neceflary for thefe, 
aflembled in thoufands in our capitals, 
confume the produce of aumberlels 
acres of our be(t lands, which, 4f cul- 
tivated with grain, would afford fubfif- 
tence for multitudes, who are perifhing 
for hunger. Thefe Chinefe with ra- 
ther to maintain mea than horfes. 


Tue c~mperor and chief magiftrates 
are carried through the cities by men, 
with fafety, and with dignity; their _ 
march is fedate and majeltic, it threat- 
ens not with danger thofe who waik 
on foot: they travel in a fort of galleys, 
fafer, more convenient, equally magni- 
ficent, and lefs expenfive than our land 
equipages. 7 


I wave before remarked, that the 


a 
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Chinefelofenoraninchofground. They 
are very far, therefore, from allotting 
great parks, of the fineft ground, for 
the maintenance alone pf deer, in con- 
tempt of the human race. The em- 
perors, even thofe of the Tartar line, 
have never hitherto dreamt of forming 
thefe parks; {till lefs the grandees, that 
is, the magiftrates and the learned: 
fach an idea could never find_plsee in 
the mind of a Chinefe.” Even their 
country houfes, and boxes of ‘pleafure, 
prefent nothing to the eye all around, 
but ufeful cultures, agreeably diverfifi- 
ed. That which conflitutes their prin- - 
cipal beauty, is their agreeable - fituati- 
on, judicioufly improved, where, in the 
difpofition of the various: parts which 
form the whole, there every where. 
reigns a-happy imitation of that beautt- 
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ful diforder of nature, from wheace ~ 
art has borrowed all her charms. 


Tue moft rocky hills, which, in 
France, aad other places of Europe, 
they turn into vineyards, or totally oe- 
glect, are there compelled, by dint of 
induftry, to produce grain. The Chi- 
nefe are acquainted, indeed, with the 
viae,which here and there they plane 

in arbours; but they confider it as Juxu- 
ry, and the-wine it produces as an un- 
neceflary faperduity.: they would ima- 
gine ita-fin againft humanity, to endea- 
your to procure, by cultivation, an a- 
greeable liquor, whilft, from the want 
of that srain which this vineyard 
might have produced, fome individual 
perhaps might be in danger of ftarving | 
for want. 


H 
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Tue, fleepeft mountains, even, are 
renderedaccefiible: at Canton, andfrom 
one end of the empire to the other, you 
obferye mountains cut into terraffes, re- 
prefenting, at a diftance, large pyramids 
divided into ditterent ftapes, which feem 
to exalt their heads to heaven. Every 
one of thefe terraffes yields yearly a 
crop of fome fort of grain, even of rice; 
and you cannot with-hold your admira- 
tion, when you fee the water of the 
river, the canal, or the fountain, which 
glides by the. foot of the mountain, raif- 
ed from terrafs to terrafs, even to the 
top, by means of a fimple portable ma- 
chine, which two men with eafe carry 
and put in motion. ° 


Even the fea, which feems to threat- 
en the -maffy globe it furrounds, has 
beca forced, by induftry andJabour, to- 
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give up part of its domains to-the Chi- 
pele cultivator. 


Nanxine and Tché-kiang, the two 
moft beautiful provinces of the empire, 
formerly covered with water, have been 
united to the continent feveral ages a- 
go, with an art far fuperior to that 
which is fo mach admired in the mo- 
dern works of Holland. 


Tus Chinefe had to ftruggle witha 
fea, whofe natural owing from ealt to 
welt urges it continually towards the 
coafts of thefe two provinces ; whilft the 
Dutch have had nothing to oppofe but 
a fea, which, by the fame natural moti- 
on, always avoids their weftern thores. 


Tue people of China are capable of 


the moft ftupendous works; I never faw 
H | 
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their equals in labouring. Every day 
in the year isa working day, except the 
‘firft, deftined for paying vifits to each 
other, and the laft, which is confecrated 
to the ceremenial dutiesthey pay to their 
. anceftors. 


‘A Lazy man would be treated with 
the greateft contempt, and regarded as 
-a paralytic member, a load to the body 
of which he made a part; the govern- 
ment would notin the Jeaft-allow it. 
‘How oppoefite from: the ideas. of. other 
Afiatics, where:none are admitted to a- 
ny degree of eftimation, but thofe who, 
from their fituation ia life, have nothing 
todo! An ancient emperor of China, 
in a public inftruion,. exhorting the 
_ people to labour, obferved, that if in one 
corner of the empire there was ome man 
who,did nothing; there matt, in fome a- 
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ther quarter, be another who fuffers on 
chat account, deprived of the neceffaries 
of life. - This wife maxim is fixed in the 
brealt of every Chinefe; and, with this 
people fo open to reafon, he who pro- 
mounces a fage maxim pronouncesa law, 


Tuls is, gentlemen, a flight fketch of 
tiheprine’ pal pidare of Chinefe agricul~ 
ture, with the peculiar genius of that 
people for this art. The: limits of my 
difcourfe -will not allow meat: prefent to: 
recount-all-the different cultures | have 
obferved in this country: I fhall only 
fay, that they are fuch as plentifully fup-. 
ply all theneceflities and conveniencies. 
of the moft populous nation in the uni- 
verfe, and furnifh, with their fuperfu-~ 
ity, an important article for -foreign _ 
trade. 

Hl: 
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We may remark from thefe obferva- 
uions, that agriculture flourifhes in Chi- 
na more than in any other nation in the 
world: yet it is not to any procefs pe- 
culiar co their labour, it ts not to the 
form of their plough, or their method 
of fowiog, that this happy ilate, and the 
abundance attendant on it, is to be at- 
tributed; ic muft principally be desi.ed 
from their manner of government, the 
immutable foundations of which have 
been laid deep, folely by the hand of 
reafon, coeval almoft with the beginning 
of time; and from their laws, dictated — 
by nature to the firft of men, and fa- 
credly preferved from generation to ge- 
neration, engraved in the united hearts 
of a great people, not in obfcure codes, 

devifed -by chicanerte and deceit. In 
fort, China owes the profperity of ber 
: asriculture to the plainnefs of her man- 
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ners, and. to her jaws, which are thofe” 
of nature and reafon. 


Tus empire was eftablifhed by [a- 
bourers, in thofe happy times whenthe 
laws of the great Creator were {till held 
tn remembrance, and the culture of the 
earth regarded as the grandeit ofall em- 

“hay ments, the moft worthy of mankind, 
and the chief trade of all, From Fou- 
nt (who was the-firft chief of this nati- 

on, fome hundreds of years after the 
deluge, if we follow the verfion of the 
Septuagint, and in this quality prefided 

"over agriculture) aj! the emperors, with- 
out excepting one, even to this day, glo- 
ry in being the firft Jabourers of their 
realin. 


Tue Chinefe hiftorians have careful- 
ly preferved an anecdote of generofity 
Vi « 
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“in two of the ancient emperors, who, 
not obferving among their childrenany ~ 
one worthy of mounting athrone, which 
virtue alone ought to imherit, named 
two fimple labourers to fucceed them. 
Thefe labourers, according to the Chi- 
nefe annals, advanced the happinefs of 
mankind, during very long reigns; their 
memory is ftill remembered with ye- 
heration. Icis-neediefsto mentioh how 
much examples, like thefe, honour and 
animate agriculture.. 


Due Chinefe nation has always been 
governed likea family, of which the em- ~ 
peror is father: his fubjes are his chil- 
dren, without any other inequality but 
that which is eftablifhed by talents, and 
by merit. Thofe puerile foolifh dif- 

tinétions of NOBILITY, and PLEBEIANS, | 
MEN -OF FAMILY, ald MEN OF MEAN 
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BIRTH are no where to be found, but 
in the croud of new people, {ti barba- 
rous. who, having forgot the common 
origin of all. men, unthiakingly-infule 
and debafe the wholehuman:race; whillt 
that nation, whofe government ts anci- 
ent, dating its commencement with the 

~firft ages of the world, are fenfible tha. 
all mankind are born equal, afl brothers, 
all noble. “Fheir. language has not e- 
ven hitherto inventeda teym for expref- 
fing this pretended diftinction of birth. 
The Chinefe, who have preferved their 

“annals from.the remoteft umes, and who 
are all equally the children of the em- 
peror, have never fo much as.fufpected 
an inequality of origin among{t them, 


Faom this principal, that the empe-.. 
‘ror is fatlier, and the people his. chil- 
dren, {pritig all the duties of fociety, al! 

’ | ae ~ 
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the duties of morality, every virtue of 
. humanity, the union of every with for 
the common good of the family, confe- 
quently an attachment to labour, and a- 
bove all to agriculture, 


Tus art is honoured, protected, and 
practifed by the emperor, and the grear- 
magiftrates, who for the moft parcare 
the fons of fimple labourers, whom me- 
rit has railed to the firft dignities of ihe 
empire; and, in fhort, by the whole na- 
tion, who have the good fenfe to honour 
an artthe moft ufeful to men, in prefe-- 
reuce to others more frivolous, and lefs 
important, 
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CEREMONY OF OPENING FUE 
GROUNDS. 

On thefifreenthday of thefirf{t moon, 
in every year, which generally corref- 
ponds to the beginning of March, the 

emperor in perfon performs thecereino- 
nyoropeningthe grounds. ‘Thisprince, 
in great pomp, marches to the field ap- 
pointed for the ceremony: the princes 
of che imperial family, the prefidents of 
the five great tribunals, anda vaft num- 
.-berof mandarins accompanyhim. Two 
fides of the field are occupied by the em- 
peror’s ofmcers, and guards; the third 
is allotted for all the labourers of the 
province, who repair thither to behold 
their art honoured and practifed by the 
chief of their empire; the fourths re- 
_ ferved for the mandarins, | 
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Tuz emperor enters the field alone. 
ies. down, and nine times knocks his 
head againft the ground, in adoration of 
Tier, the God of heaven; he pronoun- 
ces, with a loud voice, a prayer appoint- 
ed by the tribunal of rites, invoking the 
blefling of the almighty fovereign on 
his labour, and on the labour of his pege— 
ple, who form his family; he ther, in 
quality of fovereign pontiff of the em- 
pire, facrifices a bullock, which he of- 
fers up to heaven, as the origin of all-~ 
happinefs: whilft they cut the victim in 
pieces, and place them on the altar, they,_. 
bring tothe emperor a plough, in which 
are yoked a pair of bullocks, magnifi- 
cently adorned, The emperor then, 
Jaying afide his royal robes, takes held 
of the handle of the plough, and. turns 
up feveral furrows the whole length of | 
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__having deliveredthe plough to the man- ~ 
darins, they: fucceflively. follaw his ex- 
ample, emulating one another in per- 
forming this honourable labour with 
the greateft dexterity. ‘The ceremony 
ends with diftributing money, and pieces 
of ftuff, among the Jabourers there pre- 
fent; the molt active of whom finifh the 
F emaining labour, before the emperor, 
with great nimblenefs and addrefs. 


_ Some time after, when they have © 
fufficiently laboured ‘and manured their 
lands, theemperor repairs again, in pro- 
ceflion, and begins the fowing of the 
fields, clways accompanied with ceremo- 
ny, and attended by. the labourers of the 
province, ; 

Tur fame ceremonies are perform- 
ed, on-the fame days, in all the provin- 
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ces of the empire, by the viceroys, af 
fifted by all the magiftrates of their de- 
partments, in prefence of a large num- 
ber of the labourers of their ref{pective 
Provinces. I have feen this opening of 
the grounds at Canton, and never rez 
member to have obferved any of the ce- 
remonies invented by men, with half 
the delight and content with which I bee 
held this, 


THE ENCOURAGEMENTS OF AG Ri- 


Tue Chinefe apriculture has like. 
wifeother encouragements. Every year 
the viceroys of the provinces fend the 
names of fuch labourers as have par- 
ucularly diftinguithed themfeives in 
their euiployments, either by cultivating: 
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_grounds, which had till thar ume been 
Jookec upon as barren, or, by a fpperi- . 
or culture, improving the produaion of 
fuch landsas formerly had bore grain, to 
court. “Thefe names are prefented to 
the emperor, whe confer2 on them ho- 
nourable titles, todiftinguith them above 
their fellow-labourers. If any man has 
made an ufeful difcovery, which may in- 
fluence the improvement of agricuiture, 
or fhould he, in any manner, deferve 
. morediftinguifhed marksof refpect than 
the reft, the emperor invites him to Pe- 
kin, defraying his journey, with digni- 
ty, at the expence of the empire; he re- 
ceives him into his palace, queitions him 
with refpeét to his abilities, his age, how 
many children he has, the extent and 
quality of his Jands; then ditmidfes him 
to his plough, diftinguifhed by honoura- 
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ry titles, and loaded wiih benefits. and 


favours, 


GEFTLEMEN, whether is the king 
who behaves in this manner, or the-peo- 
ple whoare thusgoverned, the moff hap» 
py: Amongit a people where there is 
mo inequality, where every one afpires 
after diftin&ions, fuch encouragements 
cannot fail to infpire a love for labour, 
and an emulation for the ‘cultivation of 


the land, : 


THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT’ 
ATTENTION TO AGRICULTURE, 


Most part: of the attention of the 
Chinefe government is directed towards 
agriculture, The chief _objeér of the 
father of a family ought to be the fub-. 


—_- 


- 
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fiftence of his children. The ftate of - 
he fields, in. confequence, forms the 
great object of the toils, the cares, and 
the folicitudes of the magiftrares. It 
may eafily be imagined, that, with fuch 
difpofitions, the government has not ne- 
glected to fecure to the labourers that 
liberty, property, and indulgence which 
are the great fprings. for the mmprove- 
ment of agriculture. 


Tue Chinefe quietly enjoy their pri- 
~ate poffeffions, as well as thofe which, 
by their nature, cannot be divided, but 
belong to all, fuch as the fea, the rivers, 
the canals, the fifh which they contain, 
and the beatts of the foreft: navigation, 
fithing, and the chace, are free to alls 
and he who purchafesa field, or receives 
ic by inheritance from: his anceftors, “is 
confequently the lord and matter of i, 
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Tue lends areas free as the people ; 
no feudal fervices, and no fines-nf-atie: 
jation; none of thofe men jnterefied in 
the misfortunes of the public; pone of 
thofe farmers who never amafs more ex- 
orbitant fortunes, than when an unfa- 
vourable feafon has deftrayed the coun- 
try, and reduced the poor labourer to 
die for hunger, after having Jaboured 
the whole year to maintain his fellow 
fubjeéts; none of that deftruive pro- 
feflion, brought forth in the delirium of 
the feudal fyflem, under whofe aufpicer~ 
thoufands of praceffes arife, which drag 
the labourer from his plough into the 
dark and perilous mazes of chicane, and 
thereby rob him, while prote@ing his 
rights, of that time which would have 
been ufefully emplcyed in the general 
fervice cf the human race,- 
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THE “MPOSTS ESTABLISHED IN 
CHINA INVARIABLE, _ : 


THERE are no other lord, no other 
fuperior in China, who has power to le- 
vy taxes, but the emperor, who is the 
common father ofthe family, ‘Thebon- 
zes, who are priefts of the fe& of Fo-hi, 
accuftomed to receive alms from a cha- 
ritable nation, would be very poorly re- 

—ceived, fhould they pretend that this alms 
is a right which has been beftowed upon 
them by heaven. 


THE IMPOST NAMED THE TENTH. 


THIs impo ft, which ts Nat 6 RA ftly che 
tenth pare of the produc, 1 regulated 
according to the natszot cvedands: iG 
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poor foi it is perhaps. only-the thir- 
tieth part, and fo in.proportiony:.-This 
mmpolt, however, of the tenth part of 
the produce of the ground, which be- 
longs to the-emperor, is the only tax on 
. thelands, the only tribute knownia Chi- 
na fince the foundation. of the empire; | 
and fuch is the happy refpe& which the. 
Chinefe have for their old cuftoms, that™ 
an emperor of China would never in the: 
Jeaft think of enlarging init, nor his fub« 
gedis have the leaft fear of fachaugmenta- 
tion. The people pay it, not to avari- 
erous farmers-generals, but tohoneft mae - 
giftrates, their proper and natural go-- 
vernors, The amount of: this tribute, 
though’ feemingly fmali, muft be very 
large, when we-confider that it is levied 
on every foot of ‘ground of the-largeft— 
aad belt cultivated kingdom in the: uni~ 
verfe,. This tax is paid vith the great- 
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elt fidelity, .as they know to What ufes- 
it is apphied. They know, that part 
of -it is: laid up in large magazines, 
diftributed over all the provinces of the 
kingdom, and.allotted for the fupport of 
the magiftrates and foldiery : they-know, 
thar when there is 2 fearcity, thefe ma- 
pazines are free to all, and the necefli- 
_ ties.of the people fupplied with part of 
that which was received from {them in 
plentiful times: they know too, that the 
remainder of this impoft is fold in the 
uuyblic markets, and the produce. of it 
carefully: carried to the treafury of the 
kingdom, thecuftody of which is intruft- 
edtothe refpeftable tribunal of Ho-pou, 
from whetce it never is ilued but -to 
fupply the family’s general necellitics, 


“| 


1 


— 
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THE AGRICULTURE OF .AFRICA 
oN 
anp AsSiA COMPARED WITH 


THAT OF CHINA, 


REMEMBER, gentlemen, what I have 


told you of ‘the laws, the cuftoms, and 


the manners, of the various nations of 
Africa and Afia, the ftate of whofe a- , 
ericulture 1 have fearched into; com. 
pare nation with nation, and then judge, 
if the unhappy Malabar, without pro- 
perty, rubjccted to the tyrannical go- 
vernment of the Moguls; judge iffa race 
of flaves, under the cruel fcepter of the 
defpote of Siam; judge if the Malais, 
everturbulent, and fettered be their feu- 


dal laws; judge, | fay, if thefe kingdoms, 


though if they were in pofleflion of the 
beft lands in the univerfe, can pofiibly 
ever make agriculture to flourifh like © 
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the Chinefe, ruled as a family, and fub- 
jected folely to the laws of reafon, I 
fhall again therefore confidently fay, - 
thar, in every country in the world, the 
fate of agriculture depends folely-on the 
laws there eftablifhed, on the cultoms 
of the people, and even on the preju- 
dices which derive their origin from 
thofe laws. 


WHat pains have mankind taken, from 
one end of the world to the other, to 
make themfelves miferable! Created to 
live in fociety, to cultivate the ground, 
and enjoy from their labour the infinice 
bleflings of the almighty, they had only 
toliften tonature’s voice, who would have 
taught them happinefs below: ialtead of 
which, they have ftrained their faculties 
in inventing barbarous inititutions, and — 
perplexing laws, which beilg badly a 
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dapted to the feelings of men, and dil- 
cordant with that law which is imprint- 

_ed on.every man’s heart, their eifablifh- 
ment could only be effected by force, o- 
yerflowing the world with blood; and 
which, once eftablifhed, have continued 
to lay wafte the earth, checking popula- 
tion, by opprefling agriculture. 


THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE 
IN EUROPE. 


Wuartanextenfiveobiect has an atten- 

tive traveller, to remark the ftate of a- 
griculture amongft the different nations 
of the world! In Europe behold it at 
prefent flourifhing, in a.country which, 
during many. preceding ages, was oblig- 
ed.to beg fubfiltence amongit the neigh- 

~ bouring kingdoms, who’poflefled a hap- - 
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pier climate, and go “igaies exter: of ters 
ritory.-- Vy ring thofe ims of barburi- 
ty, thor Jofs of liberty and right of * 
property brought along with them the 
deftru&ion of cultivation; nor has the 
recovered thofe natural rights of +..:n- 
kind, and eftablithed apain the fouida- 
tions of drooping agriculture, but 
through rivers of blood, and outrages 
which would fhock humanity to be- 
hold. - 


Iwxn AFRICA, 


Tue moft part of Africa, whofe 
repions the ancients knew, which were 
looked upon as the granaries of the u- 
niverfe, now prefent -nothing to the 
view but Jands-either quite défolated, - 
or miferably cultivated by. flaves, - 

I 
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In AMERICA... 


SoutH America, full of marthes, 
brambles, and woods, beholds her ex- 
tepfive tracks hardened even by the 
{weat of her labourers in chains. The 
northern regions of that quarter of the 
globe are inhabited by inconfiderable 
tribes of negroes, wretched, and with- 
out culture; yer free, and, in confe- 
quence, lefs miferable perhaps than thofe 
kingdoms who pretend to be civilized; 
but who, being farther removed from 
the Jaws of nature, by the privation of 
thofe rights which fhe beftows, make 
efforts in vain to procure that happi- 
nefs, which is only to be obtained by a 

_ good agriculture, 
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Tue extenfive continent of Afiaofters 
to your confideration, in one quarter, 
an immenfe uncultivated region, inha- 
bited by a band of robbers, more in- 
tent on plunder than the cultivation of 
their Jands; in another, a large king- 
dom, which once flourifhed, and was ex- 
cellently laboured, but now 1s peopled 
by the unhappy remains of a wretched 
people, dying of hunger from the ne- 
oleét of agriculture, and fpilling their 
blood, not for liberty, but for a change 
oftyrants  Thisdelightful fertile quar- 
ter of the univerfe now beholds her 
lands enflaved, her labourers in chains, 
fubjected either to the blind defpotifm_ 

I2 
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of cruel tyrants, or the deftructive yoke 
of the feudal fyftem. 


= 


But look towards the eaftern pare 
of the Afiatic continent, which is ingha- 
bited by the Chinefe, and there you 
will perceive a delightful profpect of 
the happinefs all the human race might 
enjoy, were the laws of this kingdom 
the model of thofe of other nations, 
Ihis immenfe domain unites under the 
fhade of agricalture, eftablithed on Ii 
berty and reafon, all the advantages 
poficfled by any people, polifhed or bar- 
barous. The blefling pronounced on 
man, when he was created, feems not to 
have had its fall effect, but ta favour 
of this people, who have encreafed as 
the fand on the fea fhore. 


Kings, who govern kingdoms ! ar- 
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biters of their fate! view this well; “ic 
is worthy yourattention, Ifyou would 
have plenty to reign in your dominions, 
if you would favour population, and 
Make your people bleffed; obferve thofe 
- multitudes out of number which cover 
the territories of China, who leave not 
the leat piece of ground uncultivated ; 
it 1S liberty, M is their uomolefted right 
of property that has eftablifhed a culti- 
vation /o flourifhing, under the aufpices 
of which this people have increafed as 
the corn with which their lands are la- 
den, 


Are you ambitious of being the moft 
potent, the wealthieft, and the happieft 
of princes, look towards Pekin, and 
obferve the greatef of men placed 
en the throne. of reafon: he commande 
Bot, but inftrudts; his .words are not 
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decrees, but the maxims of juftice and 
wifdom; his people obey him, becaufe 
<quity dictates his commands, - 


He i8 the moft puiffant of the hu- 
man race, reigning over the hearts of. 
the largeft fociety in the univerfe, who 
“are his family. He is the mot wealthy 
of fovereigns, drawing the tenth. of 
thofe plentiful crops with which an ex- 
tent of territory fix hundred leagues 
{quare, ¢ jitivated even to the tops of the 
mountains, are covered: he regards this 
as the riches of his children, and he 
carefully preferves it. In fhort, he is 
- the moft blefled of kings, daily tatting 
the inexpreffible delight of making mil-. 
lions happy, and aJone enjoying, undi- 
vided, that fatisfacéon which his fubjects 
“hare, vho are all equally.dear. to him; 
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‘ail living like brothers, in ibercy and 
plenty, under his protection. 


He is very beneyglent, and is named 
Tien, as the,real and perfetfeft like- 
.nef$ of heaven; becawfe he behaves 
himfelf like a mortal, his happy children 
workhin him. as a Deity: | 
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